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The pictures at the left show the grounds of a fine home 
being beautified by the addition of full-grown trees. Here 
is a generation of growth easily secured in a few days. 


Where Do You 
Want a Tree? 


Wherever you want trees — on your lawn; at the road- 
side; to shade a too-sunny spot; to beautify grounds; to 
remove the appearance of “Emptiness” and develop an 
atmosphere of sheltered privacy—full-grown, healthy trees 
of many varieties can be brought in or transplanted from 


some other spot on your grounds. 


Moving Trees is not a new art with us. Back of our 
experience in moving trees are many years experi- 
ence and scientific knowledge in tree culture. We can 
point with satisfaction to hundreds of trees that we 
lave moved — to one case in particular where we 
moved over a hundred trees ten years ago, every one 
of which is alive and thriving today. 


We have the skilled men; we have efficient and power- 
ful equipment; and we have available the trees, too. 


Plans for Fall, Winter and early Spring Tree Moving are best made now. 
May we then discuss Trees with you? No obligation, of course. 


White & Franke, Ince. 


Tree Moving — Landscape Contracting 


1368 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 
Telephone Aspinwall 0979 & 
22 Monument Square, Portland, Me. 


Telephone Forest 4212 
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With a foreword by 
RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


tain flowers and plants introduced by Ernest H. 

Wilson from China, Japan, Africa, Australia and 
other distant countries. Rescued from far off obscurity, 
these plants were brought back by him to brighten the 
lives of his fellows for all time. For this reason, and also 
because his was the guiding hand behind that greatest of 
gardens, The Arnold Arboretum, Dr. Wilson is entitled 
to particular attention when he tells us in “If I Were to 
Make a Garden’”’ just how he would make a garden and 
with what he would fill it. 


rin fo a garden exists today which does not con- 


When Dr. Wilson met with his tragic death, he had just 
completed this, his final message to all garden lovers. 
In this volume, he reveals the practical application of the 
-aristocrats’’ of plantdom to every phase of garden- 
making together with a wealth of new garden material. 


The book is beautifully illustrated; the frontispiece, a 
portrait of the author in his garden surrounded by his 
beloved Regal Lilies. 


This memorable volume, Dr. Wilson’s final and crown- 
ing achievement, is a book which every amateur gar- 
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Beemortal! 


“Such is the heritage Ernest Wilson has left our gardens. With 
each recurring spring, his Beauty Bush will uncurl its leaves, 
his Regal Lily thrust up its spike, his Cotoneasters rouse to life 
again, his Flowering Crabs and Cherries fling their blossomy 
clouds on the air. And men and women will come out of doors 
and feel the warmth of the sun, and their eyes will quicken 
with the loveliness of those things he discovered in his travels. 
And they will turn the brown earth and sow the seed, and stop 
in their labors to watch his Rosa Moyesii spread the blood- 
scarlet of its lovely flowers. 


“That is the sort of immortality he would have chosen—to be 
like a tree planted by the rivers of water, whose leaf shall not 
wither—and that is the immortality he has won.”’ 


‘Richardson Wright, Editor, “Glouse C7 Garden” 


“Ohe crowning volume of the GARDEN CLASSICS by 


ERNEST H. WILSON 


IF ] WERE TO MAKE 
A GARDEN 





dener, every horticulturist, every landscape architect 
and landscape gardener will indeed be proud to possess. 
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Gentlemen: 


Please send the ERNEST H. WILSON GARDEN 
CLASSICS checked below: 


[] IF I WERE TO MAKE A GARDEN Illustrated $10.00 
[] CHINA — MOTHER OF GARDENS 10.00 
[] ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 5.00 
[] MORE ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 5.00 
[] PLANT HUNTING (Two Volumes) 15.00 
([] THE LILIES OF EASTERN ASIA 8.50 
[] AMERICA’S GREATEST GARDEN 3.00 
C1 De Luxe Edition 10.00 
[] ARISTOCRATS OF THE TREES 15.00 
NAME ____ ea ee — 

ADDRESS _ 


Send this order to your book dealer or direct to 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY, Publishers 


289 Congress Street, Boston, Massachusetts 








Protect Your 
Roses NOW 


A little care in the 
fall will bring prize 
blooms next season 


Terogen, the wonderful 
new autumn-winter 
ground dressing, is revolu- 
tionizing all known meth- 
ods of combating rose 
diseases. It destroys the 
spores of most diseases. It 
kills the larvae of most in- 
sects as the rose pith borer, 
rose bugs, Japanese and 
many other beetles, aphids 
and ants. 


Terogen has been used 
with great success at the 
famous Wallingford, Pa. 
Rose Gardens. 


Apply Before Winter 
Apply Terogen just be- 
fore covering your roses 


for the winter. Order 
through your dealer or 
direct, as follows: 
| ee $ .90 
Oe Ue cc. .c0 See 
5 lb. tin ...... 3.10 
10 Ib. tin ...... 5.25 
Postpaid 
25 Ib. drum..... $11.00 
50 lb. drum..... 21.00 
100 Ib. drum ..... 40.00 
F. O. B. Phila. by Express 
or Freight 


NoTE—A 10 Ib. tin is sufficient 
for one application for 30 to 50 
rose bushes. 


Write for Bulletin 
“WINTER CARE OF ROSES’”’ 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 


ROSE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Established 1897 
3641 Filbert Street Philadelphia 


Makers of the Fungtrogen Spray, 
the famous fungicide 
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°N} | Horticultural Society of New York 


HE first of a series of monthly meetings was held by the 
Horticultural Society of New York October 21, and was 


| an unqualified success, both as to the interest shown by the 


membership and the number and quality of the exhibits. The 


| subject of the round table discussion for the day was ‘‘Plan- 


ning a Small New Garden and Replanning an Old One” by 
Miss Vera Poggi, who treated the subject simply and with 
direct, constructive consideration of the garden maker who is 
unable to afford the luxury of a landscape architect or who 
can afford but a limited amount of advice from a trained stu- 


_ dent of design. 


The two competitive classes for the day were not so well 
entered, partly it was thought, because a large portion of the 
membership has not yet returned from their country places. 


First prize in the class ‘One Vase or One Plant of Outdoor | 


Flowers,’’ open to all, was won by Green Brook Gardens, 
Scotch Plains, N. J., and the second prize by Mrs. Louise 
Brazill of White Plains, N. Y. First prize in the table decora- 
tion class open to women members of the Horticultural Soci- 


_ ety of New York was won by Mrs. Wallace Thaxter Jones 
| of Brooklyn, and the second prize by Mrs. E. A. Isaacs of 





Long Beach. 
The exhibits for the day were as follows: 
Lager & Hurrell, Summit, N. J.—Cattleya Portia, cattleya Fabia, On- 


| cidium yaricosum var. rogersi and Angraecum distichum, Award of Com- 


mendation and Special Prize; Laeliocattleya Cantab XXX, Award of Merit; 
Laeliocattleya Rosemary XXX, Award of Commendation; Laeliocattleya 
Berthe Fournier, Award of Commendation. 

Orchidwood, Inc., New Rochelle, N. 
Cattleya H. S. Leon (Schroederae x Warscewiczi), Cultural Certificate; 
three vases of cut orchids (Brassocattleya Nestor) , Award of Commendation. 

Mr. Walter H. Jewell, New Rochelle, N. Y. (Harold Moase, gardener) — 
Cattleya suavior Aquini type (Mendeli x intermedia), Award of Com- 
mendation; Dendrobium phalaenopsis schroederianum album, Award of 
Commendation; Miltonia spectabilis moreliana, Award of Commendation. 








Y. (August Possehl, grower)— | 


Thomas Young Nurseries, Inc., Bound Brook, N. J. (Godfrey Erickson, | 


grower) —Cattleya hybrid seedling (parentage unknown), Award of Com- 
mendation. 

Mrs. H. E. Manville, Pleasantville, N. Y. (T. H. Everett, gardener) — 
Qne plant Tacca cristata, the ‘‘Devil Flower,’’ Botanical Certificate; one 
plant Salvia leucantha, Award of Commendation and Special Prize. 


Green Brook Gardens, Scotch Plains, N. J.—Vase of Viola odorata | 


“Rosina,’’ Award of Commendation. 
Miss Marie L. Constable, Mamaroneck, N. Y. (James Stuart, gardener) — 
Collection of garden chrysanthemums (Zenobia, Mrs. Willis Martin, Evelyn, 


Mrs. H. Harrison, A. Barham, Glenellen, Ruth Cumming, Yellow Nor- | 
mandie), Cultural Certificate and Special Prize; vase of nerines, Cultural | 


Certificate. 

C. J. Van Bourgondien, Babylon, L. I.—Vase of single Gerbera jamesoni 
“Sensation,’’ Cultural Certificate; vase of double Gerbera jamesoni hybrids, 
Silver Medal. 

Mrs. Roswell Eldridge, Great Neck. L. I. (James Esson, gardener) —Vase 
of Dichortsandra thyrsiflora, Botanical Certificate. 

Mr. Clarence Lewis, Sterlington, N. Y. (George Graves, gardener) — 
Vase of hardy chrysanthemum (Mrs. W. D. Cartwright), Vote of Thanks; 
plate of apple cucumber, Award of Commendation; vase of Symphoricarpus 
vulgaris leucocarpus and Symphoricarpus vulgaris elongatum, Botanical 
Certificate. 


A Long Season Houstonia 


HAVE one well-established little clump of Houstonia 

longifolia which flowered continuously from the middle 
of June until late September. It makes a tidy little plant with 
spreading, much branched flower stems springing from a tiny 
tuft of short, basal foliage. The whole plant is not over four 
inches high. It bears innumerable, white or pale-blush, four- 
parted flowers, not as clear and brilliant as the bluets, but very 


| lovely. I have it in full sun, in a poor, gritty soil. The plant 


is described in ““Wild Flowers of New York’’ as having the 
corolla five-lobed. My plants have four-lobed flowers. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. —P. J. Van Melle. 


RHODODENDRONS 
HEMLOCK RED AND BLUE CEDARS 


We are Headquarters for the best, take advantage of present low prices to beau 
tify your home grounds at small cost. 2 to 3 ft., 25 for $5.00, per 100 $18.00. 
12 to 18 ins., 25 for $3.00, per 100 $10.00. Carload lot for $175.00. 

Well packed, good roots and ball—Please send cash with order, 


BLUE RIDGE EVERGREEN SUPPLY CO. 








Damascus, Virginia | 
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Landscape Construction 


Horticultural Service 


Rock Gardens and 

Natural Development 

of Estates a Specialty 
Late Autumn is an excellent time to 


plant deciduous trees and shrubs, or to 
rearrange deciduous plantings. 


Avail yourself of a trained organization. 


160 LASELL ST., BOSTON 32 
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BAGATELLE 
NURSERY 


Hair Hottow Hixts, L. I. 


P. O. HUNTINGTON STATION, N. Y. 


RHODODENDRONS 
CHOICE EVERGREENS 
SHADE TREES 


*‘haen you drive out to see 


us, proceed as far as the Dew 
Drop Inn at the intersection of the 
Jericho Turnpike and New York 
Avenue, Huntington, about 35 
miles from New York; then fol- 
low the signs erected at the cor- 
ners of intersecting roads. A short 
drive through a picturesque, roll- 
ing country will bring you be- 
tween our large blocks of inter- 
esting conifers, shade trees and 
thousands of Rhododendrons. Will 


be glad to send price list on request. 
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Protect 
plants 


ay / , rn 


ROTECTION against Winter 

kill is absolutely necessar 

Plants and shrubs not sodas 
pe are almost sure to be 
ost. 


A mulch or blanket of GPM Peat 
Moss will afford complete protec- 
tion. GPM has been the quality 
standard for 40 years. It is the only 
SAFE protection. Cheaper substi- 
tutes may look like GPM but they 
are only what their price implies— 
less reliable! If you want SURE 
protection insist on GPM Peat Moss 
— its function is too important, its 
service too great to tolerate a sub- 
stitute you cannot depend upon. 
Look for the triangle trade mark. 
At all good dealers. Literature on 
request. 


Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. 
165-K John Street, New York City 


<r. ON 


THE QUALITY STANDARD 








New York, N. Y. 






| 367 MADISON AVENUE 


Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 
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ROSES 


From our list of more than a thousand 
Varieties we suggest these as desirable 
additions to your Rose Garden 





Caledonia. White; large, double. 
Charles P. Kilham. Red-orange. 

E. G. Hill. Dazzling scarlet. 

Hilda. Salmon-pink, and orange. 
Mevrouw G. A. van Rossem. Orange. 
Pres. Herbert Hoover. Cerise-pink, 


scarlet and yellow. 
Richard E. West. Light yellow. 
Etoile de Hollande. Brilliant red. 


Lady Margaret Stewart. Yellow. 
Rev. F. Page-Roberts. Golden. 
Talisman. Scarlet-orange. 

Ville de Paris. Clear yellow. 


In addition to these newer varieties 
we have a great collection of Old- 
fashioned Roses that have not been 
available for many years. All our Roses 
are field-grown, low budded, properly 
matured, and delivered to your door at 
our usual economical prices. 








We pay shipping charges on all 
dormant Roses and guarantee them 
to bloom next season. 











Special Rose Folder for Autumn 


Now ready. 
cherries, evergreens and hardy plants 


Our catalogs of Roses, Evergreens, and Hardy Plants 


to plant these various items. In your request pl 


Presents a selected list of new 


se st ritel it you intend t& 


and rare Roses, flowering 


for Autumn. Write for a copy. 


will be mailed or > who intend 


» pla nt 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Siiiiaiitend New Jersey 





ORCHIDS 





—— the 


zines, 





ing for the best ideas. 


Garden Digest, 115-126 Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, New York 





GARDEN DIGEST 


“garden magazine of 
| all garden magazines’’ — be- 
cause it digests valuable sug- 
gestions and articles of lasting 
value from 50 other maga- 
books and bulletins. | 
Garden Digest is your pri- 
vate secretary—alwayswatch- 


Sample, 10c. One year’s subscription, $1.00 











Six unusual cards made of six differ- 


ent woods; flexible, fascinating, 


Sent postpaid for $1.00 
B. L. Madden 


i Christmas Cards of Wood ‘ 


almost transparent. Delight- 

ful designs and greetings. 

Complete with envelopes, correspond- 
ence cards and an illustrated folder. 





Lowville, N. Y. 





~ ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 


he 
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EVONYMUS — Strawberry Trees 


The several varieties of deciduous EUONYMUS make this one of the most interesting groups of hardy shrubs. Their Autumn 
foliage is vivid and striking, their fruits are showy, unusual, and lasting. We suggest that you add some of these varieties to your 
plantings — and remember that they as well as other shrubs may be transplanted successfully at any time from now until the ground 
freezes in December. 


Size "7 $ixs0 

nymus alatus—Winged Euonymus. One of the most familiar of this family. A shrub 3 to 4 ft. $1. , 
— of compact habit, vellowish flowers, and a brilliant red Autumn foliage. _ 2 to 3 ft. 1.25 10.00 
Euonymus alatus compacta—Dwarf Winged Euonymus. A dwarf form of above with 3 to 4 ft. 2.50 22.50 
even more brilliant foliage. ; : ; ’ 2 to 3 ft. 2.00 18.00 
Euonymus americanus—Brook Euonymus. An upright variety with attractive foliage, 3 to 4 ft. 1.00 8.00 
reddish flowers, and very showy pink fruits. ; 2 to 3 ft. 75 6.00 
Euonymus bungeanus—Winterberry Euonymus. A tall growing slender shrub, most 6 to 8 ft. 2.00 18.00 
attractive when covered with bright orange fruits hanging on slender threads. 5 to 6 ft. 1.50 13.50 
4 to 5 ft. 1.25 10.00 
Euonymus europaeus—European Burning Bush. An erect shrub frequently a small tree. 5 to 6 ft. 2.00 18.00 
Foliage dark green, turning crimson in the Fall, fruit orange scarlet. 4to 5 ft. 1.50 13.50 
3 to 4 ft. 1.25 10.00 
Euonymus latifolius—Broadleaf Burning Bush. A large shrub with handsome foliage, 4 to 5 ft. .90 8.00 

yellowish flowers, and decorative fruit. a ; 

Euonymus yedoensis—Yeddo Euonymus. Showiest of all. Leaves brilliant red in Fall. 4 to 5 ft. 1.50 12.50 
Profusion of scarlet berries surrounded by pink husks. : to ; > = oa 

to t E d 


Five or more of ONE KIND will be furnished at ten-rate 
We have all varieties of Euonymus radicans, the Evergreen Wintercreeper, as well 





BAY STATE NURSERIES, Incorporated 


Main Office: 870 ADAMS STREET, NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Sales offices and showgrounds are maintained at Framingham and North Abington 





























"TURE growing under trees should be kept free from leaves during are cheap enough to permit thick planting to give an immediate 
the Fall, Winter and Spring in order to permit sunlight and rain effect. Thin out the shrubs in the third season. Plant a few of 

to work upon the grass and soil. Elsewhere, a light covering of Wilson’s aristocrats in a favored spot. 

leaves is beneficial. No other lawn covering will be necessary. Lily bulbs are easily weakened by exposure. Plant them as soon as 

Pot amaryllis (hippeastrum) bulbs for early Spring bloom. Use they are available. Four months and more of bloom can be had by 
soil composed of fibrous loam, very old decayed manure and a dust- proper selection of varieties. 
ing of bone meal. Add sand to heavy soil. Supply good drainage. With the foliage of deciduous trees and shrubs gone, evergreens 
Large bulbs should be planted one to a six-inch pot. Keep them cool may be more intelligently placed in the garden, giving thought to 
and water sparingly until roots are well started when ample water- Winter beauty. 
ing will be necessary. Beautiful giant hybrid amaryllis are now Prune dead and diseased branches of poplar and willow trees 
available. which are infested with borers. Willow scab has become destructive 

When planting roses, set them so that the ‘‘knuckle’’ is just below recently. Gather and burn the foliage. 
the surface of the ground. Prune back the long tap roots, as this will Apple scab has been serious this season as a result of much rainy 
encourage many fibrous roots to form quickly. weather. It is necessary, therefore, to plow or dig under deeply all 

This is the ideal time to plant tulips. Cover them five inches deep; the fallen leaves which would be the chief source of infection next 
space the bulbs six inches apart. Do not locate beds of bulbs under Spring. 
eaves or where water will collect during the Winter months. All broken fruit trees should be repaired before Winter sets in. 

Established peonies are perfectly hardy and do not need Winter Brace trees which show a tendency to split. 
covering. However, newly planted roots should be covered this Fall Convert the window box with its fading flowers into a thing of 
with a mound of soil or a mulch. beauty for the Winter. Plant it with small evergreens. 

Straw and heavy manure mulches should not be applied to the Canterbury bells and foxgloves that are to be wintered in frames 
garden or around fruit trees until the ground has become perma- should have dry leaves packed between the plants but none over 
nently frozen. them. Cover the frames with boards or sash to keep the plants dry. 

Early Spring pansies may be enjoyed by building a wooden frame One may make several plantings of freesias for a succession of 
of eight-inch boards around a small bed of plants that is located in bloom up to the middle of December. Bulbs potted about Novem- 
a sheltered spot. Mulch later with leaves or straw and cover with ber 1 will bloom about mid-February. The colored kinds are choice. 
sash. Early next Spring, remove the mulch and begin to gather For the conservatory, sow a few calendulas now. Several plant- 
blooms. Occasionally, plants may be potted for indoor forcing. ings may be made if desired. It takes ten to twelve weeks to produce 

Fall planting of apples is more advisable the farther south one flowering size plants. 
goes. Select several varieties because many kinds, such as McIntosh, Gather all bean and tomato poles, garden stakes and labels to be 
Delicious, Gravenstein and Cortland will set but little fruit to their stored for the Winter. 
own pollen. However, when interplanted, a good crop of apples Bone meal is a good garden fertilizer, but it takes so long to 
may be expected. decompose that it should be applied to the garden in the Fall. It 

Transplant and divide ferns in the garden if this work needs to be sweetens the soil and is good for most perennials, shrubs, roses, etc. 
done. Keep a good ball of soil around the roots. | Never use it around ericaceous plants such as rhododendrons and 

Continue with the planting of trees and shrubs. Usually, shrubs | mountain laurel. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Garden Awards in Pennsylvania 


Tee Pennsylvania Horticultural Society has made the 
following awards for 1931 to outstanding gardens in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia: 

A Gold Medal to Mr. and Mrs. Fitz Eugene Dixon of 
“‘Ronaele Manor,’’ Elkins Park, for a very beautiful estate of 
about 120 acres. The rolling lawns and superb old trees on 
this estate, together with its beautiful landscaping, are deserv- 
ing of both admiration and praise; in the spring millions of 
narcissus blooms adorn the fine stretches of woodland. In 
close proximity to the house, which is a replica of Compton 
Wynyates, the residence of the Marchioness of Northampton, 
in Warwickshire, England, are the gardens, formal and in- 
formal, including borders, flower gardens, rock gardens, a 
picturesque and exquisitely planted pool, and a charming 
vista to a stone tower “‘ruin,’’ forming a perfect whole. The 
greenhouses contain one of the finest collections of orchids in 
the country. Mr. and Mrs. Dixon take great interest in their 
estate and give it much personal supervision. 

A Silver Medal to Mr. William Caner Wiederseim of 
“Aysgarth,’’ Abington, for the magnificent display of old 
garden boxwood which dominates his large garden, and 
which is in perfect keeping with the spacious lawn, stately 
trees and a picturesque 200-year-old stone dwelling house. 
There are old prints showing the design of its original 
gardens; these have been reclaimed and replanted with con- 
summate skill by Mr. Thomas Sears, and the romance and 
restfulness of other days has been conserved. The charm 
which only old age can impart is on this place and, with 
faultless taste, the garden has been designed and developed so 
as to enhance this peculiar charm. 

A Silver Medal to Mr. and Mrs. Grenville Dodge Mont- 
gomery of ‘‘Carrington,’’ Bryn Mawr, for a hillside garden 
of great charm, which is an outstanding achievement of both 
skill and knowledge. Built on a barren hillside—with a 
beautiful grove of fine trees at one end—less than two years 
ago, it is already a finished product, giving no sign of its 
extreme youth. Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery achieved this 
remarkable effect themselves with the aid of their archi- 
tect, and personally selected every tree and shrub. The 
plant material was all of 
mature age and choice speci- 
mens, and having already 
established itself, looks as if 
it had been there always. 

A Silver Medal to Mr. 
and Mrs. Wharton Sinkler 
of ‘Thornbury,’ Elkins 
Park, for a small enclosed 
garden, in which the gar- 
dener’s art reaches its acme 
of perfection. The splendid 
boxwood, symmetrically 
planted in an intricate pat- 
tern, imparts a sense of age; 





New Medal of the Garden Club of America 


the exquisite coloring attests to a faultless taste; the plant 
material indicates a thorough knowledge; the maintenance is 
perfect. Intimacy and charm are the qualities which charac- 
terize this gem of a garden. 

A Bronze Medal to Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sewell of ‘‘Ard- 
naree,’’ Rydal, for the unique treatment of an arbor-covered 
terrace. This arbor, which extends the length of the house, is 
completely adorned and ceiled, for one-half its length with 
bougainvillea, and for the other half with Japanese wisteria, 
the suspended blossoms of which, with their great length, 
form an unusually beautiful effect which it is impossible to 
describe. Extended walks, skillfully planted, from each end 
of the terrace, and a sloping pasture meadow in front, com- 
plete this unusual garden. It is one of the places you want 
to live with. 

A Bronze Medal to Mr. and Mrs. J. Andrews Harris, Jr., 
of Chestnut Hill, for an unpretentious garden set in front of 
the terrace of this beautiful replica of a famous dwelling house 
—Sulgrave Manor. The grey of low stone retaining walls, 
and the blooms of soft colors which harmonize with it, 
characterize this garden. No false note of color impairs its 
serene beauty. The plant material and coloring is the owners’ 
own and is both exquisite and restful. This simple garden is 
surely a constant source of pleasure to its owners and their 
friends. 

A Garden Certificate to Mr. and Mrs. Louis Rodman Page 
of Villa Nova, in recognition of the skill and taste displayed 
in the creation of their new garden, which promises in a few 
years to become one of great beauty and charm. 

A Special Award of the Centenary Gold Medal (awarded 
on only two occasions before) to Mr. and Mrs. Pierre S. 
duPont of ‘“‘Longwood,’’ Kennett Square, Pa., in recognition 
of their unique service to the cause of horticulture. The great 
conservatory ballroom, equipped with stage and pipe organ, 
and approached through a “‘garden’’ with blooming flowers 
and green grass maintained throughout the Winter months, is 
original in design and in plant decoration. The greenhouses, 
covering many acres, contain a great variety of plants and 
fruits. The great formal green outdoor garden, with its 
changing fountains and mobile lighting effects in color, is in 
extent and variety believed 
to surpass anything of its 
kind. The perennial gar- 
dens, in charming succes- 
sion, extend in terrace after 
terrace down a gentle hill- 
side to a pair of mirror-like 
ponds nestled in an idyllic 
forest-enclosed valley. At 
the foot of this valley lies a 
strictly formal rectangular 
sunken garden with central 
pool, viewed from an ele- 
vated esplanade at one end. 
This sunken garden is 
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elaborately planted and is so equipped with piping that, by 
means of a ‘‘keyboard,’’ a great variety of water sprays and 
fountains, in countless ever-changing combinations enchant 
the eye with their beauty. 





The Garden Club of America’s Medal 


The Garden Club of America has had a new medal struck 
from a design by Paul Manship. This medal is three and 
one-half inches in diameter and weighs 15 ounces. The face 
represents a female figure with the marginal inscription, ‘The 
Garden Club of America—Hic amor hoc studtum.’’ The 
elaborately designed reverse bears the Latin inscription 
Honorts causa, with a dove holding a wreath in its beak, de- 
signed to include the name of the recipient. 

The new medal is to be recommended by the medal com- 
mittee for presentation to Garden Club of America members 
only in recognition of some outstanding achievement, without 
restriction of time or field of service. 


Activities of the National Council 


The directors of the National Council of State Garden 
Club Federations met at Hotel Lexington, New York City, 
on October 8, with the states of Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania repre- 
sented by 12 members. A number of the absentee states sent 
their reports by mail. 

It was voted to take space for the council at the New York 
flower show, in March, and to hold a directors’ meeting at 
that time. 

Mrs. Josiah T. Tubby of Westfield, N. J., the billboard 
committee's chairman, reported that 6000 billboards have 
been taken down in one New Jersey county, and in Florida 
25,000. The report on conservation work, both accomplished 
and planned, sent by the conservation chairman, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Lake of Fort Worth, Texas, will be printed in full in the 
next issue of the Bulletin of the National Council. 

Mrs. Alden Vose, Westport, Conn., chairman of the com- 
mittee on lectures and lantern slides, reported that two lectures 
with slides will be ready in February. She especially desires 
slides of historical gardens, and gardens typical of the states 
in which they are located. These slides are to become the 
property of the National Coun- 
cil, and are to be kept in the cus- 
tody of the chairman. Member 
clubs may obtain them from her 
by paying transportation and 
insurance. 

The legislative chairman, Mrs. 
Geerge M. Kendall of Glen Ellyn, 
Ill., sent her report. This com- 
mittee is compiling the laws of 
the various states on conserva- 
tion, highway beautification, and 
plant quarantines, both interstate 
and international. 

It was voted that the organ- 
ization and membership work 
should be combined, with Mrs. 
[.. A. Mahler, 802 North Person 
St., Raleigh, N. C., as chairman 
of the committee, and also that 
the publication and _ printing 
committee be combined, with 
Mrs. F. J. Swift of Nyack, N. Y., 
as chairman. Mrs. Albert E. 
Fowler, Westfield, Mass., was 
appointed chairman of the pub- 
licity committee. The directors 
voted to admit Mrs. Julius Zieget 
of Peterborough, N. H., and 
Mrs. Russell Sturges Paine, Oak 
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Hill P. O., Harborside, Me., as sustaining members. Luncheon 
was served at one, and business resumed afterwards. The 
matter of admitting more than one federation from the same 
state was discussed, and the board favored such admissions. 

Mrs. C. C. Zantzinger of Chestnut Hill, Pa., chairman of 
the committee on visiting American gardens, submitted plans 
and a questionnaire sent to all states, also a set of rules. A list 
of these gardens will be published in the Bulletin. 

Mrs. Elliott Averett, Chatham, N. J., chairman of the 
committee on visitors to foreign gardens, reported most satis- 
factory arrangements for a visit to Italian gardens. These have 
been used and reported on this Summer. Arrangements are 
also complete for visiting gardens in England and Holland, 
and work is being done on plans for France and Germany. A 
list will be published in the January Bulletin of gardens 
which may be visited in Italy and southern France in the early 
Spring months. 


Plans for the Council’s Annual Meeting 


Plans are already under way for the fourth annual meeting 
of the National Council of State Garden Club Federations 
to be held in Boston, Mass., June 7-10, 1932. The council 
delegates, of whom there will be about 400, will be the guests 
of the Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts. The head- 
quarters will be at the Copley-Plaza hotel, which has a his- 
toric site in the center of the city facing Trinity Church, the 
New Old South Church and the Public Library. All the busi- 
ness meetings will be held at this hotel. 

The Arnold Arboretum, Horticultural Hall and a number 
of important gardens and points of historical interest in and 
around Boston will be visited. Boston’s famous Public Gar- 
den with its fine collection of rare trees and great numbers of 
flowers is near the hotel and the new municipal rose garden in 
the Fenway is not far away. The Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society will put on a large flower show at Horticultural Hall 
while the meeting is in progress and a special invitation will 
be extended the delegates to attend. 

Horticultural Hall is near the hotel and its library, the 
largest horticultural library in the world, will be available to 
visitors during the meeting. Probably it will be kept open each 
evening for the benefit of the delegates. 

Mrs. Thomas Motley, Jr., has 
been appointed chairman of the 
general committee on arrange- 
ments. 


Massachusetts Federation 


HE annual meeting of the 
Garden Club Federation of 
Massachusetts was held at the 
Copley-Plaza hotel in Boston on 
Thursday, October 29, with Mrs. 
Edwin S. Webster presiding. The 
following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. N. Penrose 
Hallowell, Milton Garden Club: 
first vice-president, Mrs. Daniel 
W. Lincoln, Worcester Garden 
Club; second vice-president, Mrs. 
John H. Harwood, Chestnut Hill 
Garden Club; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. Joseph S. Leach, 
Walpole Garden Club; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Harold H. An- 
thony, Country Garden Club of 
Swansea; treasurer, Mrs. Gustave 
L. Daigneau, Salem Garden Club. 
After the annual luncheon Mr. 
Walter Pritchard Eaton spoke on 
‘Roadside Gardens and Their 


Value.”’ 














Boxwood Aristocrats for Modern Gardens 


ture rare old boxwoods that were planted by 

past generations. Mention of Mount Vernon 
recalls intricate parterres of boxwood, and old box 
bushes still growing in the gardens planned by 
George Washington himself. The longevity of box- 
wood is amazing. Anyone intending to plant a tree 
in commemoration of the bicentennial of George 
Washington might well plant a box tree as the 
most enduring tribute possible. 

Boxwood is, of course, not hardy everywhere. 
The range is wide, however, for Buxus semper- 
virens and its variety suffruticosa will succeed as far 
north as Boston if they are planted in a sheltered 
position where cold winds will not strike them. 
Plantations of boxwood along the seacoast should 
be situated so that they do not get the direct wind 
off the salt water. The common boxwood, Buxus 
sempervirens, is the only one that is at all satis- 
factory in the Middle West. In that section of the 
country, boxwood is not so much damaged by 
cold weather as by frequent freezing and thawing of the soil 
and, of course, bright sunshine late in the Winter. 

Whereas most persons usually speak of boxwood as though 
there were only one kind, 19 different species and varieties are 
now being grown. One of these is of special interest since it 
was introduced by the late Dr. E. H. Wilson. This is the 
Korean box, Buxus microphylla koreana, which will never 
grow to be over two feet high and is, therefore, excellent for 
edging purposes, especially in cold climates where the common 
boxwood would not prove hardy. It, however, is lighter in 
color than the box of southern gardens. 

Not all boxwoods are slow growing, as for instance, the 
Japanese box, B. japonica, which can be easily distinguished 
from other kinds by its large broad leaves of a light green 
color and its peculiar habit of growth. The main branches 
are stiff and upright, but the side branches droop. It makes 
rapid growth but usually does not get higher than six feet. 

On the other hand, the tree box, B. sempervirens arbores- 
cens, often attains a height of 30 feet or more. Many old 
trees im southern gardens have become truly remarkable 
specimens. Unfortunately, the Japanese box is not hardy in 
the Middle West or Northwest. 

Probably the best known variety of boxwood is B. semper- 
virens suffruticosa, the so-called English or southern box- 
wood. This kind is very popular because if small plants are 
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Boxwood Garden on Mrs. Harold I. Pratt’s Estate 





Bed of Box as Grown by Mrs. Harold I. Pratt of Glen Cove, L. I. 


purchased they will remain dwarf for many years and, there- 
fore, can be planted as an edging to the flower bed, rose bed 
or walk. With proper pruning the plants can be kept dwarf, 
but if allowed to grow naturally they will eventually become 
five to seven feet high. Most of the collected specimens from 
southern gardens are of this variety but it has taken them 
generations to attain their size. The photographs accompany- 
ing this article illustrate how this boxwood may be used. 

Several other sempervirens varieties worth mentioning in- 

clude handsworthi, an upright bushy kind with large dark 

green leaves, angustifolia, notable for its narrow leaves and 
rather loose habit of growth and two or three variegated 
forms, although these will probably never prove popular. 

In view of the fact that amateurs find difficulty in choosing 
the proper kind of boxwood for the use to which it is to be 
put, the following table taken from a publication of the 
Canterbury Nurseries may help to simplify matters. 

1. For garden edging, walks, and all locations where is desired compact 
slow growth—Buxus s. su/fruticosa. 

2. Individual specimens or plant groupings where the 
growth and a tree-like habit is wanted—Buxus s. arborescens 
variegated forms). 

3. To set off walks, entrances, pergolas, etc. 

4. Hedges, where fairly rapid growth is desirable 

either naturally, or clipped—Buxus sempervirens, B. s. 

Buxus japonica. 

Trained forms, such as standards, pyramids, et 

Buxus japonica. 

o. Window and porch boxes and other florist uses 
sempervirens. 

Foundation plantings, etc., where informality is required 

—Any of the kinds may be used except suffruticosa. A 

mixture of several and the use of the variegated types is 

suggested. 

Boxwood gives off an odd fragrance, if it may 
be called that, especially on warm humid days 
when there is little air stirring. This fragrance has 
been variously described and, in fact, in some 
garden literature it has been given a romantic asso- 
ciation. Whereas, one writer calls it ‘‘cleanly aro- 
matic,’ Wilson once referred to it as ‘foxy,’ 
which is by far more descriptive. Regardless of the 
odor, the early colonists found their boxwood trees 
useful as well as ornamental for on them they 
bleached their homespun. 

One of the remarkable features about boxwood 
is that old trees which have outlived several gen- 
erations can be safely transplanted even though it 
be necessary to move them hundreds of miles. Box- 
wood has a very fibrous root system, little of which 
is lost at the time of digging. The best time to 
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plant boxwood varies with the location. From Philadelphia 
northward, the trees may be moved any time in the Spring 
after the frost has left the ground and until the new light 
green growth has made a start. Transplanting may also be 
done late in the Summer throughout the months of August, 
September and October. Once a box specimen has become 
established after transplanting it does not require much 
attention. This is more especially true of B. sempervirens 
suffruticosa. 

South of Philadelphia, where the ground is rarely frozen 
hard for any length of time, the trees may be moved safely 
between the first of October and the first of May. Summer 
planting after the new shoots have made their growth 1s pos- 
sible but the soil around the roots must be heavily watered 
and the trees will require protection from the hot sun. 

Wherever the soil is poor or has a limestone composition 
it is best to remove it entirely to a depth of two feet or more, 
making the hole where the boxwood bush is to be set two 
feet greater in diameter than the spread of the plant. The hole 
should be refilled with good top soil. Small plants can be set 





A LARGE BOX PLANT ON CAPE COD 


This Js One of Many Specimens on the Estate of Charles Armstrong, Just Awarded a Garden 


Certificate by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


out easily by amateurs but unless one has had previous expe- 
rience, the planting of large specimens should be left to the 
expert who has the proper equipment. 

Small box bushes intended for edging purposes should be 
taken out of the package immediately upon arrival and the 
roots puddled. If planting cannot be done at once the box 
bushes should be heeled in the ground and watered occa- 
sionally. Protect the tops from sun and wind with a covering 
of loose straw. Plants that are received with burlap around 
the roots should have it removed as soil is being placed in 
the hole. 

Boxwood requires plenty of moisture in the soil, especially 
during the dry Summer months. If a shallow basin is made 
around the plant and filled with water once or twice a week, 
depending upon the dryness of the season, it is very beneficial. 
Unless this is done the foliage will take on a dull yellow 
color which is sometimes mistaken for canker. Frequent 
watering is most important during the first season after plant- 
ing. Never water a boxwood except during the late afternoon 
or preferably just at nightfall. 

Boxwood is always benefited by a mulch over the roots of 
straw or leaves during the Winter. This is particularly true of 
young plants or those that have recently been transplanted. In 
the most temperate sections of the country boxwood does not 
require the elaborate Winter protection that is necessary in 
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northern gardens. To the south of Philadelphia oniy exposed 
plants will need to be shaded from sunshine and drying winds 
during February and March. In the North, however, in addi- 
tion to the mulch over the ground, the trees will have to be 
boxed to protect them from cold drying winds and the blis- 
tering sunshine, which burns the foliage late in Winter. This 
is usually accomplished by making a wooden frame over the 
plants and covering the frame with burlap. It is the common 
practice to keep the covering away from the plants, giving 
them a free circulation of air. There should be plenty of 
leaves or peat moss over the roots a distance of six inches 
from the plants. Suffruticosa edgings can be easily protected 
with cut spruce or hemlock boughs laid over the plants. 


A Blue-Flowered House Plant 


N obscure little biennial, called Exacum affine. would 
quickly become popular if it could be seen in full flower. 
The waxy-leaved plant never grows more than ten or 12 
inches high, but it branches so freely and flowers so persis- 
tently during the Summer and Fall months that it 
is extremely attractive. The blue blossoms, about 
ne-half to three-quarters of an inch across, come 
one on a stem, but buds appear in every leaf axil 
nd on the tip of every branch. The blooms have 
ix or more rounded petals and their blue color is 
nlivened by large gold anthers in the center. The 
remarkable thing about the blooms is that they 
tay open in a fresh condition, never closing, for a 
month at a time. Finally the color fades and the 
blooms shrivel, but in the meanwhile, another crop 
of flowers will have opened. It will be advisable to 
snip the old flowers off continually to keep the 
plant from losing its vitality. 

Cuttings of exacum are quite hard to start: it is 
better to grow the plants from seeds. Seeds may be 
sown from Fall to early Spring and the young 
plants will start to bloom when they are six 
months old and yet are still quite small. The seed 
is very fine, so it should be dusted over the surface 
of finely screened compost in a pan or flat. Barely 
press it into the soil and water thoroughly. Cover 
the seed box witha pane of glass until the seeds have 
‘germinated, when air should be admitted to pre- 
vent damping off. At no time should the seed box 
become dry. In fact, growing plants require consid- 
erable water, because, being small, they usually are not put in 
a pot larger than five inches across. The seed box should not 
be kept in direct sunlight: flowering plants prefer a slightly 
shaded place. As mentioned above, exacum is usually Sum- 
mer-flowering, but plants started in the Spring will bloom in 
Winter. The only insect pest that appears to attack exacum 
is the mealy bug, which should be quickly exterminated 
before it is too late. 

Seed of this gem is available in this country, although 
probably no one has plants for sale. It is probable that com- 
mercial growers could readily dispose of plants if they could 
be had, especially since they remain in good condition for a 
year. 


Starting Shrubs From Cuttings 


ANY shrubs can be increased by cuttings that may be 
taken as soon as the wood is dormant. Make the cut- 
tings from six to ten inches long with three eyes, or so. Bundle 
them, label carefully, and store the cuttings for the Winter in 
sand or damp moss in the cellar until time for setting them 
out in the Spring. Evergreen cuttings can be rooted in sand in 
the conservatory from now on. Use ripened tips only. With 
the coming of warm weather the cuttings may be planted out- 
side close together in rows. 
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Exhibits in a Competition Opened Only to Prize Winners at Previous Exhibitions 


Planning and Arranging Flower Shows 


The three illustrations used with this article represent unique 
and interesting classes staged at the 1931 flower show of the 
Swampscott (Mass.) Garden Club. It ts believed that they 
contain suggestions which will be of value to other clubs. 


work,’ but the fact must also be recognized that too 

large an exhibition committee is productive of much con- 
versation and discussion, and likely to be weak in the matter 
of real action. Ordinarily, a committee of three or four will 
work to best advantage, one of this number to act in the ca- 
pacity of secretary, whose duty it is to keep an accurate record 
of the meetings and see that all printed matter is issued on 
time, in an economical way and as flawlessly as possible, keep- 
ing all entries properly recorded and the entry tags properly 
filled out—perhaps the most important of the many duties in- 
volved. In the case of an established horticultural society or 
garden club, the secretary of the association would be the 
logical person for this job. 

In any event, the chairman should act to some extent as a 
leader, and should be somewhat experienced and familiar with 
the make-up and membership of the organization. This com- 
mittee should plan all details as carefully as possible, keeping 
in mind simplification and clarity in not only rules and regu- 
lations, but in the preparation of the premium list proper. 
Rules and regulations are irksome to the average person, and 
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sometimes fearsome to the prospective exhibitor. They should 
be few, but sufficient. 

Planning the schedule is the real job of this committee. It 
should be kept in mind that the purpose of the show is most 
of all to encourage the small garden owner as far as possible, 
and the schedule should be so prepared as to give her or him 
an opportunity to exhibit. Also, it should include as far as 
possible all of the flowers that are locally available at the par- 
ticular time of the show. Where classes are provided for flowers 
that are out of season, it reflects directly on the show commit- 
tee, and, of course, anything of this nature should be carefully 
studied and avoided. Very important is the actual wording 
of the various entries in the premium list. Each entry should 
be clear and specific, stating exactly what kind, variety, or 
color is required. Here I might give a few actual examples 
chosen at random from various schedules: 

Entry— ‘Best collection of Perennials’’—-What can the 
judges do with an entry that might include snapdragons, 
which will occasionally live over Winter, and might be en- 
tered as a perennial? And should the exhibitor be disqualified 
because the collection includes montbretias, a bulbous plant 
that can sometimes be wintered in the garden, with heavy 
protection? Or, again, should the inclusion of foxgloves be 
cause for disqualification because this plant is not a true per- 
ennial? Are Auratum lilies to be excluded because of a bulbous 
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Exhibits in a Class Calling for Uniform Containers, Cake Pans Being Used by These Competitors 
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nature? Usually the judges can settle these questions to their 
own satisfaction, but the disqualified exhibitor, if of argu- 
mentative inclination, can readily pick flaws in both the deci- 
sion and the make-up of the schedule. This entry, to avoid 
trouble, should specify—‘‘Hardy Perennials (Hardy Bulbs 
and Biennials included) .”’ 

Further, a collection of any kind should be limited to a 
given number, whether it be 12 or 25 or 50 varieties; thus 
putting competition on a reasonably fair basis, and eliminat- 
ing the possibility of an exhibitor winning through sheer 
weight of numbers, which must necessarily include kinds of 
little actual interest. 

Example No. 2 would include the following entries taken 
from various schedules: ‘“‘Best 12 Columbines’’; “‘Best Six 
Lilies’; ‘‘Best 12 Irises’; ‘‘Best 12 Salpiglossis.’’ “The ques- 
tion here is, ‘‘Do these mean 12 open flowers or 12 branched 
stems?”’ In the cases of ail flowers of a branching nature, such 
as day lilies, aconite, or those mentioned above, the schedule 
should clearly state ‘‘Stalks’’ or ‘‘Stems.”’ 

Example No. 3. Entry—‘‘Garden Planting with Back- 
ground.” Here the exhibitor naturally wonders how big this 
garden should be. What shape might the available space be? 
How can anyone plan a garden exhibit intelligently without 
specific information on these points? This entry should be 
limited to a definite space, not ‘100 square feet,’ but perhaps 
five by 20 feet. The wording ‘““With Background” might also 





Entries in a Class Calling for Amateur Bouquets, the Vases Not to Be Over Three Inches High 


mean that a wall background is available, or that the exhibitor 
should provide a background. With an exhibit of this sort a 
wall background forms the most convenient location and 
should, of course, be provided if possible; if not, the schedule 
should so state, or better still, omit all mention of a back- 
ground and let the exhibitor prepare his display accordingly. 

Again, it might be pointed out that where the size or 
perfection of the individual flower is the objective, as it would 
generally be in such subjects as the rose, China aster, dahlia 
and peony, the entry should call for a given number of ‘‘Indi- 
vidual Flowers,’’ and entries that might go beyond this given 
number, due to two or three flowers to a stem, would 
promptly be disqualified without discussion on the part of 
the judges. 

Entry tags must be supplied for each exhibit. Usually this 
contains the class in which it is exhibited, also the number of 
the entry. The name of the exhibitor also must be included, 
but in such a way that it will not be seen until after the entry 
is judged. A very simple form is a card with the exhibitor’s 
name at the bottom, the lower section of this card to be folded 
up and temporarily held closed with a clip. 

With the schedule of entries and all other forms prepared, 
rules for entering should be adopted to assure the smooth 
running of all activities when the opening day arrives. Here 
are some necessary rules: 
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‘All entry forms should be filled out and returned to the 
secretary at least three days before the show.”’ Entries can then 
be properly recorded in a permanent record book and entry 
cards filled out and made ready before exhibit arrives. 

‘‘All entries must be in their places at a specified time, to 
be ready for judging before the show is open to visitors.”’ 

A successful flower show should be, among other things, 
educational, and it is a serious fault where flowers are not 
properly named. It should be a rule that all entries be labeled 
as accurately as possible. Failure here should not necessarily 
disqualify an exhibit, but it must be recognized that an ex- 
hibit in which each variety is clearly named, will find favor 
in the eyes of the judge. 

‘‘Not more than one exhibit should be entered in any one 
class.”’ 

It should be made plain that exhibitors have no right to 
move entries until the show closes. 

The selection of judges is, of course, important. It is better 
not to call in a local authority, because he is sure to be more or 
less familiar with local stock, as well as the exhibitors. Friend- 
ships have been strained in this way and it is really somewhat 
of an imposition. Choose your judges from out of town by 
all means. 

Specialties such as gladioli, dahlias, irises and sweet peas 
should be judged by authorities on these particular subjects, 
because the standards of judging are critical, and pot plants 
by a florist grower or capable private gar- 
dener. Artistic arrangement is frequently 
an important factor, both in grouping and 
special bouquet and basket classes arranged 
for effect. Here at least one lady of discrimi- 
nating taste should be among the judges. 

To speed up the work of judging, the 
hall should be clear of visitors and exhibi- 
tors, so that if the rule is established that 
all exhibits must be in place by noon, the 
work of judging should be finished within 
an hour or an hour and a half at the most. 
Enough judges should be on hand to assure 
this. Each judge or group of judges should 
be accompanied by a secretary who should 
carry an accurate record of the entries in 
each group to be judged, also the necessary 
ribbons or stickers, if these are to be used. 

A word concerning prizes might be in 
order here. Many successful flower shows 
. have been carried out without cash awards; 
in fact, many exhibitors prefer a ribbon or certificate 
something of a permanent nature. In many instances new 
plants or plants of more than ordinary value would be most 
acceptable as prizes, and nurserymen and commercial growers 
are usually glad to contribute their share in the interest of 
horticulture. 

With judging under way, ribbons, if used, should be im- 
mediately attached to the winning entries, or the awards 
written across the face of the card; judges as a rule dislike 
very much the necessity of disqualifying an exhibit, particu- 
larly if it is of merit, and unless the reason for disqualification 
is apparent, there is good cause for dissatisfaction on the part 
of the exhibitor. Accordingly, if for some reason an exhibit 
must be disqualified, the reason for disqualification should be 
written plainly across the entry card, or a memorandum at- 
tached to the exhibit with this information. As each group 
is finished, decisions should be reported back to the show 
secretary promptly and checked against the officially recorded 
entries. Assembling this information at headquarters is of the 
greatest assistance from a quick publicity standpoint. It is 
much better to be in a position to pass this information on 
officially than to have your local newspaper reporter assemble 
it on the floor of the hall, also it would tend towards a greater 
degree of accuracy in any newspaper account of the show. 
some of which have been known to be presented to the reading 
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public in a decidedly garbled fashion. It should be no part 
of the judge’s work to check or look up entries, or attend to 
any clerical details. He should be free to concentrate on his job 
of judging. Incidentally, judges seldom expect a fee for their 
services, but it is courtesy on the part of the committee to 
provide luncheon, and if travelling expenses are involved, they 
should be reimbursed. 

In the matter of arrangement, confusion is bound to occur 
unless this work is well handled. One member of the commit- 
tee should be appointed for this important job, and be given 
full authority. Here the necessity of having all entries closed 
some three days prior to the show is evident. A reasonable 
estimate can be made of the exhibits expected, and a plan or 
scheme of arrangements worked out. A well ordered set-up is 
the first requisite. Classes should be arranged in numerical 
order as far as possible. All of the entries in each class must be 
together. Most of the judges’ difficulties occur through neglect 
of this, and it does sometimes happen that good exhibits are 
overlooked entirely, simply because they are not found in time. 

Flowers appear to best advantage at or beneath eye level. 
The practice of staging long-stemmed flowers, such as gladi- 
oli, asters and delphiniums on tables so‘that the visitor must 
look up to see them, is radically wrong, because the full per- 
fection of the flower is hidden. As a matter of fact, the most 
attractive show arrangement I have seen was where all of the 
exhibits were placed on the floor, with the exception of short- 
stemmed individual flowers. 

—Alexander Cumming, Jr. 
Bristol, Conn. 


Culture of Cascade Chrysanthemums 


ASCADE or Japanese mountain chrysanthemums are 
wild species and the parents of our modern chrysanthe- 
mums. These plants have a great range of color and flower 
types and are also hardy, hence can be grown in the garden or 
as pot plants in hanging (cascade) style. When grown in the 
garden they should be pinched to induce a bushy growth, 
otherwise they make a wild, ragged type of plant. 

Cascade chrysanthemums can be grown from seeds, suckers 
or cuttings. Ihe seeds may be secured as named varieties or in 
a mixture. The named varieties are divided into two groups: 
those for large sized plants and those for moderate sized 
plants. Varieties listed here are taken from a list as recom- 
mended by a Japanese chrysanthemum specialist. 

For plants of moderate size there are Kyokomachi and 
Onshi-no-Koromo, crimson; Mikageyama, white; Shojo, red; 
Takamakie, yellow; Momo-Nonako, peach; and Sakurogari, 
light purple. 

Varieties for large sized plants are Hokuto-za, dark reddish 
yellow; Yukitoro, crimson; Entei, cherry red; Shiro-Hokuto, 
white; Gozan-No-Yuki, Hakuho, white; and Kiho, yellow. 

Seeds should be sown in flats or pots in February or early 
March inside, and transplanted twice before potting in three- 
inch pots. When the plants are from four to six inches tall 
they should be shifted to five-inch pots with rich soil, and 
pinched back to four or five leaves. The plant will then pro- 
duce four to six branches, and all of these are pinched back to 
three or four leaves with the exception of the uppermost 
branch or shoot made at the pinch. This terminal portion is 
allowed to grow and will form the hanging or cascade effect. 

Pinching of the side branches is continued on all subsequent 
growth in order to produce a bushy plant but leaving the 
terminal unpinched. The plants should be shifted to larger 
pots through the Summer, being kept well fed and watered. 

When the plants have finished blooming, which is usually 
in November or early December, they may be cut back close 
to the soil line in the pots, thus causing the plant to produce 
numerous suckers. The most vigorous of these suckers, the 
ones nearer the edge of the pot, are best removed and potted in 
five-inch pots. These suckers should be about two inches in 
length and have a few roots attached. The potted plants 
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should be placed in a frame or cool house and shifted to larger 
pots as needed. In April the plants can be moved outdoors, 
when danger of frost is past, or placed in frames and covered 
at night. 

When the plants have grown to a height of 12 inches, a 
wire stake or bamboo rod four or five feet long should be 
placed in the soil at an angle of 45 degrees, and the main stem 
tied to the rod. The plants can then be placed with the point 
of the rod pointing to the north so as to insure uniform light 
conditions for even growth of the plant. As the leader of the 
main shoot elongates, it must be tied to the support or it will 
curve upward. 

It is necessary to keep the lateral growth pinched back until 
the middle of September or until flower buds form toward the 
tip of the plant. If pinching is continued beyond this stage, 
the lower branches form buds too late and the blooming of 
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A Well Grown Specimen of Cascade Chrysanthemum 


the plant will not be even. As the plant grows the rod must 
be lowered gradually, an inch or two at a time, until! a hori- 
zontal position is attained. By the first of October flower buds 
usually will have formed all over the plant, and in this stage 
should have reached the horizontal position. 

At the above stage the process of ‘“‘hanging”’ is to be carried 
out. The support or rod is removed and the plant carefully 
lowered over the edge of the pot to a vertical position. If the 
stem of the plant near the base where bending takes place is 
very hard and in danger of splitting it can be wrapped with 
raffia before the lowering process t-kes place. After the vertical 
stage is reached the plant must be faced to the south. Specimen 
plants with sprays three feet wide and eight feet long have 
been grown in cascade style in Japan. 


| —H. E. White. 
Waltham, Mass. 
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Forty Years of Garden Club Work 


HE Massachusetts Horticultural Society has just awarded 

a medal to the Cambridge Plant Club of Cambridge, 
Mass., in recognition of the distinction which it can boast of 
being the oldest garden club in America. Much has been writ- 
ten about the origin of the garden club movement but there is 
no record of any such organization having been formed pre- 
vious to 1889, which was the year in which the Cambridge 
Plant Club came into existence. This club has carried on its 
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The Philadelphia Garden Club, however, was responsible 
for the Garden Club of America, which has had a tremendous 
influence on the garden movement in this country. The Phila- 
delphia Garden Club’s first meeting was held on May 19, 
1904, at the home of Mrs. Charles Biddle in Andalusia, Pa. 
Mrs. Stuart Patterson was made the first president and gave 
so much time and thought to the garden club movement in 
later years that she came to be known as the “‘mother of 
garden clubs.’’ It was she who called a meeting in 1913 which 
resulted in the birth of the Garden Club of America. This 
meeting was held at the home of Mrs. Bayard Henry at 
Germantown, ‘Pa., and Mrs. Patterson: was elected honorary 
president, with Mrs. J. Willis Martin as the active president. 
The name of Garden Guild was first selected but was subse- 
quently changed to the Garden Club of America. 

A rapid development of the garden club movement fol- 
lowed and the formation of state federations began. The 
need of co-operation on the part of the various federations 
later became apparent, and a meeting was held in 1929 in 
New York, at which plans were made for the organization 
of a national body. These plans were completed at a meeting 
held in Washington in May of the same year, at which time 
the National Council of State Garden Club Federations came 
into being. The National Council has held two annual meet- 
ings since, one in Chicago and the second in Chattanooga. 





various activities with unabated enthu- 
siasm through all the subsequent years 
and is functioning actively at the pres- 
ent time. It is a member of the Garden 
Club Federation of Massachusetts and 
has exhibited at the Centennial Exhi- 
bition of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society. Several members of the 
original group are still taking part in 
the work of the club. 

This organization was considered a 
novelty when it was formed and a 
number of similar clubs were started in 
neighboring cities soon after. They, 
however, lasted for only a short time. 
The first meeting of the Cambridge 
Plant Club was held on January 20, 
1889, at the home of Mrs. John Hayes 
with about 20 persons present. The 
purpose of the club was stated to be the 
exchange of experiences and a discus- 
sion of the best methods of cultivating 
house and garden plants. The name of 
the club was suggested by Mrs. Hayes. 
In 1929 the club celebrated its fortieth 
anniversary with several of the original 
members present. 

The next oldest garden club appears 
to have been one organized at Athens, 
Ga., in 1892, at the home of Dr. E. C. 
Newton. It was christened The Ladies 
Garden Club of Athens and is still 
active. 

It is the general impression that the 
garden club in Philadelphia, formed in 
1904, was the first in the country. As 
shown above, however, two other 
clubs had been organized previously, 
and it appears that a similar club had 
its beginning in Minneapolis in the 
same year under the name of the Min- 
nesota Garden Flower Society. This 
organization, in spite of its name, was 
a garden club in the commonly ac- 
cepted sense and is still alive, with a 
membership of 400 and with much ex- 
cellent work to its credit. 








National Council of State 
Garden Club Federations 





OFFICERS 


President, Mrs. Frederic Kellogg, 
25 Colles Ave., Morristown, N. J. 

Ist Vice-President, Mrs. Fred Joel Swift, 
Nyack-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

2nd Vice-President, Mrs. Gross R. Scruggs, 
3715 Turtle Creek Boulevard, Dallas, Tex. 


3rd Vice-President, Mrs. Forest Huttenlocher, 
520 39th St., Des Moines, Iowa 


4th Vice-President, Mrs. R. H. Malisch, 
Hales Corners, Wis. 

5th Vice-President, Mrs. Edwin H. Riggs, 
700 Interlachen Ave., Winter Park, Fla. 


Recording Secretary, Mrs. Julian F. Bouchelle, 
12 Fern Ave., 
Charleston-on-Kanawha, W. Va. 


Corresponding Sec’y, Mrs. Henry H. Buxton, 
114 Central St., Peabody, Mass. 


Treasurer, Mrs. John R. Demarest, 
Orange, Conn. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Publicity, Mrs. Albert E. Fowler, 
17 South Maple St., Westfield, Mass. 


Organization, Mrs. Louis A. Mahler, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Printing & Publication, Mrs. Fred Joel Swift, 
Nyack-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Conservation, Mrs. William Lake, 
1415 Grand Ave., Fort Worth, Texas 


Billboard, Mrs. Josiah T. Tubby, 
Hillside Ave., Westfield, N. J. 


Lectures & Lantern Slides, Mrs. Alden Vose, 
Westport, Conn. 


Legislation, Mrs. George M. Kendall, 
578 Park Boulevard, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 


Historian, Mrs. E. H. Maynard, Nyack, N. Y. 
Visiting American Gardens, 

Mrs. C. C. Zantzinger, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
Visiting Foreign Gardens, 

Mrs. Elliott Averett, Chatham, N. J. 
Liaison Officer, Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin, 

580 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The Next Annual Meeting 


The fourth annual meeting of the National 
Council of State Garden Club Federations will 
be held June 7-10, 1932, in Boston, Mass. 








The fourth annual meeting is to be 
held in Boston in June of next year. 

The development of the council has 
been very rapid, although there are still 
several federations which have not be- 
come allied with it. At the present time 
it includes 17 state federations, repre- 
senting individual garden clubs al! over 
the country. Nearly 1,000 federated 
clubs are now represented by the coun- 
cil with an estimated membership of 
nearly 50,000. There are three classes 
of membership—garden club federa- 
tions, members at large or sustaining 
members, and life members. A state 
federation must have been in existence 
at least one year before it can apply for 
membership in the council, and must 
have not less than ten clubs. 


Gold Medal Awarded 
Mrs. Low 


HE Massachusetts Horticultural So- 

ciety, through its medal committee, 
has awarded the society’s gold medal 
to Mrs. Edward Gilchrist Low (Elea- 
nor Motley) of Brookline, Mass., for 
her great achievement in founding the 
Lowthorpe School of Landscape Ar- 
chitecture for Women at Groton, 
Mass., and in recognition of a long life 
devoted to the advancement of horti- 
culture. Mrs. Low is a great grand- 
daughter of Benjamin Bussey, once 
active in the affairs of the society. 

The Lowthorpe School of Land- 
scape Architecture for Women was 
started in 1901. It has had a successful 
career and in recent years has become 
widely known because of its high 
standing and the excellent work done 
by its graduates. The school now has 
34 students and a faculty of ten. Dur- 
ing the past year it has received the 
hearty endorsement of the Garden Club 
of America. 
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GARDEN CLUB STATE FEDERATIONS 








HE garden club movement continues to grow. There were 25 state garden club federations when the special 
garden club number of Horticulture was issued one year ago. Now there are 17 federations within the council 
and 13 others which have not yet become affiliated with that body. The garden clubs of California and of 
Nebraska are federating, but officers have not yet been elected. Indiana is not yet completely organized. 


No. of 
Federation Clubs 

The Garden Club of Virginia* 23 

The Federated Garden Clubs of 104 
New York State 

Florida Federation of Garden 36 
Clubs 

Garden Club of North Carolina 30 

Kansas Associated Garden Clubs* 54 

National Capital Federation of 12 
Garden Clubs 

The Federated Garden Clubs of 54 
New Jersey 

The Tennessee Garden Club 38 

Maryland Federation of Garden 23 
Clubs 

The Garden Club of Illinois, Inc. 108 

Garden Club Federation of 62 
Massachusetts 

Garden Club of Ohio 64 

Oregon Federation of Garden 34 
Clubs* 

Federated Garden Clubs of Iowa oF 

Garden Club of Georgia 68 

Texas Federation of Garden Clubs 50 

Wisconsin Garden Club 26 
Federation 

Oklahoma Association of Garden 50 
Clubs* 

Federated Garden Clubs of 50 
Connecticut 

Garden Clubs of Mississippi* 16 

Federated Garden Clubs of West 17 
Virginia 

The Pennsylvania State Federation 59 
of Garden Clubs 

South Carolina* 

The Ohio Association of Garden 109 
Clubs* 

Rhode Island State Federation of 9 
Garden Clubs* 

Arkansas State Federation of 22 
Garden Clubs* 

Colorado Federation of Garden 10 
Clubs* 

The Garden Club of Kentucky* 7 

The Garden Club Federation of 13 
Maine* 

The Federated Garden Clubs of 17 


Michigan* 
Indiana* 


*Not affiliated with the National Council. 


President 
Mrs. Leslie H. Gray 
Orange, Va. 
Mrs. S. A. Brown 
277 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Mrs. Charles W. Ten Eick 
1637 Jackson St. 
Hollywood, Fla. 


Mrs. John B. Cranmer 


311 Market St., Wilmington, N.C. 


Mr. I. D. Graham 
State House, Topeka, Kan. 


Miss Margaret C. Lancaster 
6615 Harlan Place, N. W. 


Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Cyrus H. Vail 


86 S. Clinton St., E. Orange, N. J. 


Mrs. Oscar Lee Mitchell 
1201 Normal Ave. 

North Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Mrs. Duncan Brent 
Ruxton, Md. 

Mrs. W. L. Karcher 

1011 W. Stephenson St. 
Freeport, Ill. 

Mrs. N. Penrose Hallowell 
Brush Hill Road, Readville, Mass. 
Mrs. C. S. Robinson 


Old Furnace Rd., Youngstown, O. 


Mrs. J. S. Landers 
Monmouth, Ore. 
Mrs. F. C. Sigler 
703 W. Ashland St. 
Indianola, Iowa 


Mrs. Clarence G. Anderson, Jr. 
P. O. Box 104, Savannah, Ga. 
Mrs. Henry B. Trigg 

Ist National Bank Bldg. 

Fort Worth, Texas 

Mrs. William A. Bowers 

4117 N. Farwell St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mrs. A. J. Williams 


538 Lahoma Ave., Norman, Okla. 


Mrs. John R. Demarest 
Orange, Conn. 


Mrs. Robert Henry 
Jackson, Miss. 


Mrs. Julian F. Bouchelle 


12 Fern Ave., Charleston, W. Va. 


Mrs. Thomas Newhall 
Ithan, Delaware Co., Pa. 


Mrs. Sheffield Phelps 
Aiken, S. C. 


Mrs. Marshall S. Thompson 
Shawnee Road, Lima, Ohio 


Mrs. Daniel A. Clark 
Box 17, Fiskeville, R. I. 


Mrs. H. H. Tucker 


3420 Hill Road, Little Rock, Ark. 


Mrs. A. G. Fish 

2711 W. 37th St., Denver, Colo. 
Mrs. James Means Robb 
Nicholasville, Ky. 

Mrs. Ernest A. Robbins, Jr. 

Bay View St., Camden, Me. 
Mrs. Joseph H. Brewer 


Blythefield Farms, Belmont, Mich. 


Miss Anna Hosea 
5855 Central Ave. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Secretary 
Mrs. Horatio L. Small 
Esmont, Va. 


Mrs. Addison S. Pratt 

149 E. 73rd St., New York, N. Y. 
aad Port Jefferson, L. I., N. Y. 
Mrs. Alfred J. Beck 

334 E. Las Olas Blvd. 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Mrs. B. B. Reynolds 


168 N. 13th St., Wilmington, N.C. 


Miss Susan Dick 
State House, Topeka, Kan. 


Mrs. R. W. Helsley 

5729 Potomac Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. William A. Holliday 

698 W. 7th St., Plainfield, N. J. 


Miss Jane Forbes 

16 East Biddle St., Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. Paul Battey 

Glencoe, III. 


Mrs. Joseph S. Leach 

238 School St., Walpole, Mass. 
Mrs. Severn Ker 

Youngstown, Ohio 

Mrs. Robert H. Warrens 

Forest Grove, Ore. 

Prof. J. C. Cunningham 
Ames, lowa 


Mrs. Valmore Lebey 

Savannah, Ga. 

Mrs. T. C. McMurray 

2217 Hawthorn St. 

Fort Worth, Texas 

Mrs. W. A. Peirce 

1339 Arthur Ave., Racine, Wis. 


Mrs. Samuel Weidman 
Norman, Okla. 

Mrs. Elliott M. Peck 

151 Hartford Turnpike 
Hamden, Conn. 

Mr. Ben Arthur Davis 
Meridian, Miss. 

Mrs. Frank Mullen 

Kanawha Ave., Charleston, W. Va 
Mrs. George L. Harrison 

St. Davids, Pa. 

Mrs. Frank P. Henderson 
Aiken, S. C. 

Walter A. Tucker 

1593 Manchester Ave. 
Columbus, Ohio 

Miss Charlotte Williams 

196 Broadway, Providence, R. I. 
Mrs. Chester Stokes 

300 Olive St., Park Hill. 
North Little Rock, Ark 

Mrs. Wallace Bell 

Lafayette, Colo. 

Mrs. David Honaker 

Walton Ave., Lexington, Ky. 


Miss Bessie L. Bowers 

15 Mountain St., Camden, Me. 
Mrs. M. N. Kesterson 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Mrs. M. S. Goulding 

5420 N. Delaware St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Annual Year 
Meeting Organized 
June 1920 
March 1924 
March 1925 
May 1925 
December 1926 
January 1926 
October 1926 
November 1926 
January 1926 
April 1927 
October 1927 
September 1927 
May 1927 
January 1928 
April 1928 
May 1928 
November 1928 
November 1928 
October 1929 
April 1929 
June 1929 
March 1930 
November 1930 
October 1930 
March 1930 
June 1931 
January 193] 
March 1931 
June 1931 
October 1931 

March 
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Rock Garden at a Recent Exhtbition of the Sandusky (Ohio) Garden Club 


The Judging of Flower Shows’ 


T is worth while to consider the qualifications necessary in 
[: judge at a well planned flower exhibition. They should 

include: 

a. Experience, that is, familiarity with the various classes. 

b. Knowledge of types and varieties. 

c. He should be unbiased by personal preference. 

d. He should understand the use of color in flowers, espe- 
cially in their arrangement. He should not be an artist 
with no conception of floral arrangement. 

e. He should have the courage of his convictions and stick to 
his decisions until proved wrong. He should not be a 
stubborn, hard-headed person, yet we do not want a 
‘yes’ person. 

Now as to the duties of the judges: They must read care- 
fully the regulations and conditions printed in the schedule 
and note any special stipulations. They must be sure that their 
interpretation of the classes is in accord with that of the show 
committee. Horticultural exhibition schedules are notorious 
for being misunderstood. Judges should not enter an exhibi- 
tion hall until the material is ready te be judged and then 
they should have the room to themselves until they have com- 
pleted their work. 

In large exhibitions a clerk or assistant should be demanded 
so that the judges will not be required to mark the award 
upon the entry cards as this takes too much of their time. 

After reading the schedule and becoming familiar with the 
various classes, the judges should then note the number of 
competitors in each class and see that this checks with the 
secretary's entry book, for often the entries of one class may 
be in a dozen different places about the hall. 

The next step is a general survey of the exhibits to get an 


idea of the quality and quantity. Some judges do not approve 


*A lecture by Prof. S. C. Hubbard of the Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Mass. 





of this method, claiming that it takes too much time—they 
judge each class as they come to it. However, the majority of 
judges feel that a few minutes spent in looking over the ex- 
hibition as a whole is of great help in making the awards. 

Coming to the actual judging of the various entries in a 
class, there will usually be a few which are unquestionably 
inferior to the rest. These are not given further consideration. 
The remaining entries are then gone over carefully. It fre- 
quently happens that the ranking of the remaining exhibits 
is so Obvious that it is merely necessary to place the cards as 
awards. In close competition the judging should be done ac- 
cording to a scale of points. This is really the only way in 
which the finer qualities of an entry can be discovered. 

The first thing a judge should determine is whether or not 
the class requirements have been properly fulfilled. Such fac- 
tors as these are to be considered: 

1. Number of flowers—more or fewer than called for should 
disqualify. 








Garden Lectures: MRS. PRES- 
TON RICE. With: or without 


direct color slides (Autochromes). 


VIVIEN MAY PARKER offers 


illustrated lectures as follows: (1) 
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The Message of an Old New Eng- 
land Home; (2) Home Gardens at 
Home and Abroad; (3) Gardens 
of Famous Gardeners. Address: 
Mrs. Parker, Eddy Place, Brook- 
field, Mass. 


“Continuous Bloom in the Hardy 
Garden.” “The Spring Garden.” 
“Supplementary Bloom in the 
Hardy Garden.” “Irises and Peon- 
ies for Garden Value.” Kent Hills. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





MISS ANNA BIDDLE FRISHMUTH, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


39 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


20 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


tfe Member of the Massachusetts Horticu!tural Society 
OFFERS ILLUSTRATED LECTURES FIRST AID 
To insure success in planning your Estates and Gardens 
TITLES 


HOW GARDEN LECTURES MAKE MONEY 


FOR CLUBS. 
2. ROCK GARDENS. 
3. SMALL FRUIT GARDENS. 


4. DESIGN OF ESTATES ® SMALL PLACI 
5. CITY PLANNING 
Write for Dates and Terms 
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| LECTURES AVAILABLE FOR GARDEN CLUBS 








Informal Talks by ALICE KIRK 
ATWATER (Mrs. L. W.), Dover, 
Mass. Unusual Christmas Decora- 
tions. This talk describes ancient and 
modern Christmas customs, demon- 
strated with a variety of wreaths, gar- 
lands and other decorations, all made 
with due regard for Conservation. 


Flowers and Their Arrangement. | 


Various aspects of this subject dem- 
onstrated with fresh flowers and 
appropriate receptacles. 





MRS. EDWARD M. BARNEY 
21 Baltimore St., Lynn, Mass. 
Garden Flowers in Poetry 
Birds in My Garden 
Hospitality in a Garden 
Trees of the Poets 





LEONARD BARRON, Garden 
City, N. Y. “You and Your Garden,” 
“Judging the Shows,” “Modern 
Lawns,” “The Soil and the Plant.” 
Also special topics to meet needs 
may be prepared on request. 





HAROLD HILL BLOSSOM, 
A.M., M.L.A., Landscape Architect, 
210 Mt. Vernon St., West Roxbury, 
Mass. Lectures given on Garden De- 
sign, Construction, and Planting. 
Also, European Gardens, especially 
Spanish. Hand-colored lantern slides. 
No lectures given during Spring and 
Fall planting seasons. 





Garden Talks 
CLARA M. BOLTZ 
Landscape Architect 

241 W. Chelten Avenue 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Illustrated Garden Talks by ANNA 
LINN BRIGHT. 1. Gardens of 
Great Britain. 2. A Fortnight in 
England With Miss Jay. 3. A Fort- 
night in Northern England With 
Miss jay. 4. Mother’s England 
new). 5, French Chateaux and 
Gardens (new). For further informa- 
tion address Miss Bright, Acorn 
Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Illustrated lectures (with colored 
slides) “Gardens Around Charleston, 
South Carolina,” (including Mag- 
nolia and Middleton Gardens), “Old 








Virginia Homes and Gardens,” “Jef- | 


ferson’s Monticello,” “Gardens, Old 

and New.” 

MRS. J. THOMPSON BROWN 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 





Mrs. ELSIE POWERS CORWIN, 
Lecturer, formerly of the faculty, 
Emerson College of Oratory, Boston. 
Luther Burbank, His Life and 
Works,” colored slides. “Poetry 
About Posies.” “Practical Talks on 
Garden Building.” “California Trav- 
elogue,” colored slides. “The Old 
Missions and Mission Play of Cali- 
fornia.” “What Grows in California 
and How” — Travelogue, colored 
‘ides. Circular on request. Address, 
41 Gleason St., W. Medford, Mass. 
lel. Mystic 0578. 





Joes your Garden Club need money? 


rite to FLETCHER PEARSON | 


CROWN, 358 McDonough St., De- 
‘atur, Georgia. Her original Garden 
School will bring you Five Days of 
Knowledge, Enthusiasm and Funds. 


MARY ELWES, English Garden | 
Painter. “Gardens in 21 Countries,” | 
“Painting My Way ‘Round the | 


World.” Illustrated by water colors. 
Care of R. L. TRAUGER, Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. 





MRS. OLIVE HYDE FOSTER, 
F.R.H.S., 35-55 Eightieth St., Jack- 
son Heights, N. Y., announces 
“Flowers from Snow to Snow” 
(hand-painted slides) ; “Fall Planting 
for Spring Beauty”; “How Garden 
Clubs Help a Town”; “The Secret of 
Good Flower Shows”; “Beautifying 
the Home Grounds,” (new) 
trated. Terms on request. 





MR. HERBERT W. GLEASON, 
1259 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Illustrated Lectures, with beauti- 
fully-colored lantern slides: — Rock 
Gardens and Rock-Loving Plants.— 
The Charm of Little Gardens.—Not- 
able Gardens of New England. — 
Alpine Flowers of North America.— 
Floral Beauty of the Arnold Arbo- 
retum.—Hardy Flowering Shrubs.— 
Gardens and Deserts of Southern 
California, etc. 





Unusual Lectures on Birds, Gardens 
and Wild Flowers. Profusely illus- 
trated by colored lantern slides. For 
descriptive circular and open dates, 
address HARRIET UPHAM 
GOODE, Birdacres, Sharon, Mass. 





CHARLES CRAWFORDGORST, 
28 Beaufort Road, Boston 30, Mass. 
“America’s best imitator of birds.”— 
Dr. Gilbert Pearson, National Audu- 
bon Societies, New York. “Finest 
lecture on birds I ever heard.” 
Winthrop Packard, Mass. Audubon 
Society, Boston. “His pictures of 
birds are well done.”—Edward Howe 
Forbush, State Ornithologist, Boston. 





The Gardens of Spain 
Switzerland and Its Flowers 
Glimpses of Italy and Its Gardens 
Charleston and the Magnolia Gardens 
These Lectures all illustrated with 
100 to 120 new and artistic hand 

colored slides. 
JAY V. HARE 
Trevose, Pa. 





Illustrated Lectures. Lectures illus- 
trated with slides that show what to 
do and how. How to Beautify Home 
Grounds. Community Beautifying. 
Trees — Pruning, Grafting, Setting, 
Spraying. Forum on Gardening and 
Home and Community Beautifying. 
Garden Courses. Community Beauti- 
fying Campaign conducted — that 
make a cleaner. healthier and more 
beautiful city. H.D. HEMENWAY, 
Holden, Mass. 








illus- | 





Practical helpful illustrated lectures | 
| on Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Ever- | 


greens, Lilies, Iris, Bulbs, 
Annual Flowers or talks on any 
subject pertaining to gardening. 
Terms on application to ARTHUR 
HERRINGTON, Madison, N. J. 





Practical Garden Talks 
MAUD R. JACOBS 
South Carrollton, Kentucky 


Roses, | 


New England Wild Flowers. Photo- 
graphed for first time in direct color. 
Marvellously beautiful. Talk inti- 
mateandnottechnical. FRANKLIN 
I. JORDAN, 32 Endicott Street, 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 





Growing Wild Flowers. Informal 
talk telling how to transplant and 
cultivate them. Very practical and 
interesting. Afternoons only, $15. 
MRS. MARIE-ANNE JORDAN, 
32 Endicott Street, Newton High- 
lands, Mass. 





“Colorful Bits of New England,” 
formerly “Sharing a Hobby.” Nat- 
ural Color Slides. Mr. and Mrs. 
ARTHUR M. KEITH, 72 South 
St., Campello, Mass. 





GUY H. LEE, Landscape Architect, 
91 Newbury St., Boston. Lectures on 
Garden Subjects, especially illus- 
trated lecture on Japanese Gardens. 





The Rose in America, Adventures in 
Rose Growing, Modern Rose Here- 
sies, are titles of three completely 
illustrated rose addresses sparingly 
available on correspondence with J. 
HORACE McFARLAND, Presi- 
dent American Rose Society, Editor 
American Rose Annual, Box 687 


Talk, “Native Plants in the Home 
Garden,” for particulars and terms, 
address MRS. FRANK W. 
PUGSLEY, Pittsford, New York. 





RICHARD ROTHE, Landscape 
Architect and Rock Garden Special- 
ist, Glenside, Pa. Richly illustrated 
lectures on “Brook and Rock Gar- 
dens,” “Enchanting Problerns in 
Outdoor Art.” Own private collec- 
tions of colored slides. Terms on 
application. 





Lectures on the cultivation of the 
peony, or on my work on hybridiz- 
ing peonies. Lantern slides plain 
and colored. A. P. SAUNDERS, 
Clinton, New York. 





MRS. GRACE E. SNELL, Horti- 
culturist, Longmeadow, Wellesley, 
Mass., having studied at the agricul- 
tural colleges of New Jersey and 
Massachusetts, is well grounded in 
theory and practice. Subjects: Shade 


_ and Ornamental Trees; Evergreens; 


Harrisburg, Penna. The illustrations | 


used are beautiful, and are accurately 
colored. 





IRISES, PAST AND PRESENT, | 


MRS. THOMAS NESMITH, 


by 


F.R.H.S., Regional Vice-President | 
of American Iris Society for New | 


England. The lecture covers soil 
preparation, culture, pests, diseases, 
cures; also color combinations and 
garden effects. Authentic colored 
slides of all sections of the family, 
including Bulbous, Tall Bearded, 
Evansia, Oncocyclus, Regalia, Jap- 
anese, Sibirica and hybrids. Address 
Mrs. Thomas Nesmith, 
mount St., Lowell, Mass. 





166 Fair- 


J. H. NICOLAS, Newark, N. Y., Re- | 
search Dept., Jackson & Perkins Co. | 
A Year in the Rose Garden covers | 


the activities in the rose garden from 
early Spring to Winter. In The Ten 
Commandments of Rose-Growing 
the principles of rose growing are en- 
tertainingly related with demonstra- 
tions on actual plants. In New Roses 
and Ornamental Shrubs the latest 
garden novelties are discussed and 
described. Terms on application. 





Original Garden Monologues 


In a Connecticut Garden 
The Botany Trip 
Priscilla and Percy 
Garden Day on Beacon Hill 
The Rock Garden 
Angus McNulty, Gardener 
Original and Amusing Monologues 
for Garden Clubs by 
KATHERINE BROOKS NORCROSS 

Landscape Architect 


Wellesley Hills 


Terms on Request 


and Monologist 
Massachusetts 





“Plant Arrangement for Continuous 
Bloom,” “A July Border, Delphin- 
iums Plus,” “Mistakes of Amateur 
Gardeners.” Fee — Eighteen dollars 
and expenses. MRS. GERTRUDE 
W. PHILLIPS, Garden Designer 
and Consultant, 7 Sheridan Road, 
Swampscott, Mass. 


Roses; Control of Insect Pests and 
Fungus Diseases; Staging and Judg- 
ing. Terms on request. 





GARDEN LECTURES 


1. Rock Gardens, Their Location and 
Construction. 
2. Rock Gardens, With Supplement 
on Ferns. 
3. Use of Stones in the Garden. 
4. — and Shadow in the Gar- 
en. 
5. The Small Garden Design. 
6. Garden Backgrounds. 
7. The View That Pleases. 
Each of these talks is illustrated with 
60 hand-colored slides. Use of thenew 
“day-light screen” obviates dark, hot 
rooms for day-time lectures. Write 
for terms. 
CARL STANTON 
Landscape Architect 
Box 207, Peterborough, N. H. 





Practical Garden Talks, by MRS. 
H. D. THOMAS, Garden Consult- 
ant. Gardens Planned and Planted, 
or Supervised. Small gardens a spe- 
TP, 292 Lakeview Ave., Paterson, 





Unique Programmes. Lectures on 

floral arrangements and rock gardeii- 

ing with demonstrations. Full details 

and references sent upon application. 

— WHITE, Wakefield, 
ass. 





Two Lectures 
Home Conservation of Native Trees, 
Shrubs and Wild Flowers. 

Care of the Small Garden—T wenty- 
five years’ experience. 
Terms on Application 


C. W. WILLIS, Bedford, Mass. 
Tel. Lexington 1161 





Garden Lectures with or without 
lantern slides. JOHN C. WISTER, 
Wister Street and Clarkson Avenue, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Seal in tree health the 


(Above) “Woodley,” estate of 


the Hon. Henry L. Stimson, Science Way 


Washington, D. C. 


Cavity treatment is a 

rs branch of tree surgery 
X demanding the highest 
technical skill and 
scientific background. 
Because it must help to 
heal natural defects, and because its 
results are so highly visible, such 
work calls for exceptional training 


and skill. 






At the Bartlett Tree Research Lab- 
oratories cavity treatment is the 
special study of the country’s leading 
tree pathologists. Coincident with 
their findings has developed a technic 
in cavity treatment exclusive with 
Bartlett, including the use of the 
famous Bartlett Heal Collar, and 
Vick’s Nuwud. When Bartlett treats 
a cavity the tree is assured every 
chance for healthy healing and the 
added beauty which modern science 
can accomplish. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT 
COMPANY 
Home Office: Stamford, Connecticut 


Branch Offices: 





Philadelphia Pittsfield, Mass. 
White Plains Wilmington, Del. 
Boston New Haven, Conn. 
Westbury, L. I. Richmond, Va., Box 8 
at . Orange, N. J West End Station 
Cavity work by Bartlett on Syracuse, N. Y. Bay Shore, L. I., Box 118 
the campus trees at Dart- Chicago (Evanston) Washington, D. C., Box 3103 
Danbury,Conn East Providence, R. I 


mouth College, Hanover,N.H. 


BARTLETT 


EXCLUSIVE BARTLETT FEATURES—VICKS NUWUD, BARTLETT HEAL COLLAR 


Operating also the Bartlett School of Tree Surgery and the 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 








2. Correct naming, if named varieties are called for. Most 
judges will disqualify an entry which is incorrectly named 
if named varieties are called for, because there is a great 
difference in varieties. Some are unquestionably better than 
others, so consequently cannot compete in the same class. 
Judges should not disqualify an entry without a substan- 
tial reason, but where they are satisfied that there has been 
an intention to deceive or that the conditions of the 
schedule have been purposely violated, they should not 
hesitate to write the word ‘‘Disqualified’’ upon the card. 
When, however, a prize is withheld through any acci- 
dental non-compliance with the terms of the competition, 
“‘Not in accordance with schedule”’ is a better endorsement. 


Use of accessories. Vases and flower holders. 


4. Use of foliage. Certain classes permit the use of own foli- 
age and other classes may use other types of foliage. In 
some cases other flowers, such as gypsophila, statice and 
feverfew, are considered as foliage. On the other hand, | 
have known judges to eliminate entries where flowering 
material was used in place of green foliage. It is well to 
have these questions decided in advance and the decision 
printed in the schedule. 

Now as to “point scoring,’’ or ‘‘point judging,’’ as it is 
sometimes called. This is the most exact of all systems of 
judging. In very close competitions it is sometimes impossible 
to demonstrate the correctness of a decision without giving a 
numerical value to every point of merit discovered in the vari- 
ous entries. 

Many of the important classes in some exhibitions are al- 
ways scored by points and the total number of points given 
each entry is plainly marked upon the cards. Then there is no 
occasion to wonder why the placing of awards was not dif- 
ferent. Placing the score upon the entry cards has also this 
factor in its favor; it educates the general public and shows 
the amateur where his own material may be deficient. 

In classes where point judging is not stipulated, it is not 
used except in close contests but in every case of doubt or 
where judges cannot agree, point judging is the most accurate, 
safest, and generally the quickest way of coming to a decision. 

In cut flowers the first item of the score is usually color, 
because color is recognized as the most important characteristic 
in a flower. Even though tastes vary, nevertheless the desirable 
color must be pleasing, distinct, and clear. Unattractive, 
muddy or washed out colors should always be penalized. 

Personal color preference frequently causes a wide variance 
in points given for color, but if the above factors are con- 
sidered there should be but one or two points of difference. 
From 20 to 30 points are allowed for color. This will vary 
with different kinds of flowers. 

The next factor on the score sheet is usually stem and 


| foliage. Stems are scored according to their length and 
| strength, the longer and stronger stems invariably carry the 


better flowers. Large, heavy, stiff stems carrying small flowers 
are always scored lower. On the other hand a stem so weak 
that it cannot properly display the flower it bears must be 
more severely penalized. Foliage must be sufficient in quantity 
so that the stems do not appear naked, but a superabundance 
of leaves is in many cases a fault. 

There is a greater variation in points allowed for stem and 
foliage than there is for color. In many classes the stem 1s 
allowed 25 points and foliage made a separate item and given 
from three to 15 according to its importance to the flower. 

Size is the next point to consider and is allowed from 15 to 
25 points, according to the various classes. Size is a compara- 
tive term within the type or variety. The easiest way to fairly 
score size is to establish a certain size as perfect, and then allot 
so many points for each fraction of an inch. There should not 
be the slightest difference of opinion regarding this point, as it 
is mathematically exact. 
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ea 

st Substance is the item next considered. The texture of the | 

d petals should be of sufficient firmness to hold or keep in good | 

tt condition for at least 20 hours. They must not bruise easily | THERE iS STILL TIME 

n or start to curl or wither rapidly. From five to 15 points are | : : : 

S. allowed here. Form in many classes is given a definite number To Do Considerable Planting Before Winter Sets In 

1- of points, usually from five to ten and in some flowers even PEONIES — IRIS — PHLOX— HARDY GARDEN PEREN- 

n more. Form like size, refers to typical form for the variety, NIALS — EVERGREENS — AZALEAS — SHADE TREES — 

e species or genus. SHRUBS and VINES can be set out to good advantage now. 

>t Later, when the ground freezes, we can move large trees 

d. Garden Clubs Beautify Highways with a frozen ball of earth to good advantage. 

- | Our greatly reduced prices should make it to your advantage 

1, ARDEN clubs throughout the country have shown a | Page at 

t. marked interest in the George Washington bicentennial | lh ao 


tree planting movement. It is estimated that more than ten 
million trees will be dedicated to the memory of the father of 
our country in 1932, and the garden clubs will be responsible 
for a large proportion. And asa result of this movement there | 
d has come about a widespread interest in highway beautifica- | 
| tion everywhere. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS AND STRANGER, INC.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 





















































; In Mississippi the garden clubs have made this matter a | 
: major project and the Pass Christian Club alone has planted | 
, several thousand trees along the Old Spanish Trail which fol- H ith y x lk 
° lows the Gulf coastline. A p WI our Oc ery 
The Pennsylvania State Federation of Garden Clubs has | Perhaps no other form of gardening 
is awarded a gold medal, contributed by Mrs. George L. Harri- | so tests the skill of the gardener. 
yf son, to the Lawrence County Garden Club for planting three | You will find sound advice given by 
le miles of highway with elm trees in memory of the soldiers in | specialists in coming numbers of the 
a their section who were killed in action. The Maryland federa- | Gardeners’ Chronicle. This magazine 
- tion is planting five entrances to Washington, D. C., asa part | covers every gardening interest for 
of the bicentennial celebration. | men and women who take gardening 
. Even individual clubs are interesting themselves in highway seriously. ak 
. beautification. The Lantana Garden Club of Foley, Fla., has rea $1 for ones 
‘ planted 60 camphor trees, 165 dogwood trees and 16 palms Cu te nied soe holy 
3 along the streets, in addition to 75 shrubs in school gardens. os aire sg aN. POU 
“ The Cocoa and Rock Ledge Garden Club, Fla., has been do- GARDENERS CHRONICLE 
i ing this work for several years and recently set out 150 | 522-H, Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Australian pines along both sides of one of the city streets. 
About 225 oleanders were planted along another street as 
: well as 20 hibiscus specimens. A malvaviscus hedge, a block 
in length, was planted on the north side of the city park, 
» replacing a dilapidated fence. The Florida garden clubs have IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 
L. been particularly active in work of this nature. sen ee for 
, Hand in hand with highway planting has gone a campaign Guetta Fens encncdiie’ for horticultural 
. against billboards. In New Jersey it has been particularly ——. fans cal; selsine tastotnen Send 
successful. A member of the billboard committee in Connecti- $8.50 for standard-sise burlap bale; 
,, cut is a member of the legislature and has helped to suppress a your lawn this Fall with 
much objectionable advertising. TWO - IN - ONE 
e Maryland has been successful in getting a billboard restric- PRAT-FOULTEY MANUEE 
a tion bill passed. Over 5,000 billboards have been removed C. E. BUELL. Inc. saly cliches Wetetascouipioinn, tomas 
2, in one county alone in Georgia. In Florida more than 50,000 Board of Trade Buildin ae oe foulaas seuber Gueun. 
y illegal signs have been taken down. The Garden Association - Soar ae ar aoe O. Gaon, SeIgEs peepee 
of Newport, R. I., is making a point of giving publicity BOSTON, MASS. : ne oe 
d through the press to all firms that remove their billboards | 
d from the highway. 
e 
rs 
k The New Garden Club Federations S U i S C 7 | P T | O N i LA N K 
. EW garden club federations are being organized at a 
y rapid rate. Even in those states where towns are many HORTICULTURE 
1 miles apart efforts are being made to federate the clubs. In- ; 
deed, one might forecast that within a very few years every | siercloutnnses Sin weston, Sines. 
d state in the Union will have become organized. Twenty-four Issues for $1.00 
; The Colorado Federation of Garden Clubs became a reality | Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send “Horticulture” to 
on January 24, 1931. Already the ten member clubs have a | 
total membership of nearly 1,000. The federation aspires to | 
0 oie elie anda eae I Ree 
é Last June a meeting was held in Ann Arbor at which dele- | 
y gates from 17 garden clubs met and formed the Federated | PRE nn Se thin a VEN 6 CURE SR EO OR Res Ondee chee cdddedeeteinsdenceces 
at Garden Clubs of Michigan. Temporary officers were elected | Ci 
“ at the dene They how teen working it Ge én te | ee ee eee eee a eee er an 
Organization plans. The names of 57 garden clubs through- A subcription to “Horticulture” makes an ideal Christmas gift 
out the lower peninsula have been obtained. Eighteen clubs | 
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| 
ALL THE LATEST | 
GARDEN DIRT: | 
Read... 


THE GARDENER'’S 


FRIEND: And Other Pests 
By George S. Chappell and Ridgely Hunt 


A delicious spoof on gardeners and gardening—and those inti- 
mately gossipy affairs known as garden clubs. But amazingly, 
through the chortles and chuckles, there is much sane, solid 
gardening fact, much helpful information for anyone who 
raises flowers—or tries to. 

Robert Lemmon, Managing Editor of Flouse and Garden, hails it as 
“the best gardening book I have ever read ... the kind that gardeners 


will tell all their gardening friends about. A grand gift book—and 
also to keep yourself.”—Hilariously illustrated by Haenigsen. 


Get it today at your Bookshop!—$2.50 


443-4th Avenue F. A. STOKES COMPANY New York 


| 








CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES 


SHORE ROAD 


GREENS FARMS CONNECTICUT 


All the finer varieties of alpine plants for the rock garden. Plant 
the lovely Saxifrages, Lewisias and Gentianas in your rock garden 
this Autumn to produce a beautiful effect next Spring. 


Saxifrages and Lewisias are fine house plants for the Winter, 
having a very long blooming period. 


Collections of small plants for dish gardens 
also a large variety of Succulents 


Catalogue 








DIANTHUS BEATRIX 


A new everblooming hardy garden pink of rare merit. Flowers fragrant and 
very double of a light salmon pink borne in clusters. Unsurpassed for rock 
gardens, borders and general planting. Outstanding novelty of 1931. These 
plants are grown in pots and can be planted at any time. 
Descriptive Leaflet Mailed on Request 
2%-in. pots, $3 per 12; 3 %4-in. pots, $4 per 12 
On request, we shall send to any garden club or ower show 
a blooming plant free of charge. 


SWINSON BROS. Gloucester, Mass. 


Please Mention This Magazine 











Ceucrium 


Teucrium chamaedrys, (chamaedrys germanda). Glossy green 
foliage, spikes of purplish pink flowers in Summer. For the Rock 
garden or the Herbaceous border. 


Excellent plant to use for edging flowerbeds and walks, in places 
where Boxwood is not hardy. 


30c each; $2.20 per 10; $18.00 per 100 


PLANT NOW 


Write for Our Complete Catalog 


CAPE COD NURSERIES 
H. V. LAWRENCE FALMOUTH, MASS. 
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have sent in formal notice of action taken in favor of joining 
the federation. So far the federation has sent judges to two 
flower shows, helped organize ten garden clubs and has sent 


| speakers to three clubs in the western part of the state. 


Last Spring the Garden Club Federation of Maine was 
formed with 13 member clubs. This group is very enthusias- 
tic and has enjoyed splendid co-operation in its various com- 
mittees. It is expected that this federation will join the 
national council next Spring. 

Thirty-nine women met on June 30 with the thermometer 
registering 100 degrees, to display their ‘‘red-hot’’ enthusiasm 
by forming the Arkansas State Federation of Garden Clubs. 
Nine member clubs were enrolled at that time, but since then 
the number has increased to 22. The first quarterly board 
meeting was held on October 6 at Little Rock. The federation 
is diligently at organization work and intends soon to launch 
a highway beautification campaign, to stimulate interest in 
junior garden clubs and to encourage the various clubs to 
undertake civic projects. The formation of the federation was 
sponsored by the Little Rock Garden Club. 

Kentucky may now be included in the list of state federa- 
tions, the Garden Club of Kentucky having been formed in 
July. The movement was started in March and of the clubs 


| invited, seven joined the federation. Through the efforts of 


the president, Mrs. James Means Robb, the first rural club 
in the state was organized recently. An effort is being made 
to organize new clubs. As each one is formed the state and 
national dues are added to the club membership in the begin- 
ning so that when the clubs reach the required age limit they 
automatically become members of both organizations. 


Garden Club Publicity Work 


ARDEN clubs have, as part of their purpose, the encour- 
agement of gardening throughout the communities of 
each state. This work has been carried on in several interesting 
ways. The Ohio Association of Garden Clubs has sponsored 
weekly radio programs over several stations as a part of its 
educational work. The stations included WAIU at Colum- 
bus, WLW at Cincinnati, WSMK at Dayton, and WADC 
at Akron. Individual members of the clubs have been able to 
get help through a bureau of garden information composed of 
a consulting staff of garden experts selected from all over the 
state. Furthermore, clubs have been greatly aided by a bureau 
of programs and speakers, which serves as a clearing house of 
information on programs for meetings, flower shows, garden 
schools and garden tours. Lists of available speakers are kept 
on file, as well as the names of members who are available for 
judging work. The bureau organizes and arranges garden 
pilgrimages for clubs. 

The Garden Clubs of Mississippi, through a publicity 
chairman, send short articles on different phases of gardening 
to the newspapers. Most of the daily papers of the state use 
these articles in the Sunday issues. 

The Florida Federation of Garden Clubs not only distrib- 
utes gardening information by means of radio but also sends 
garden news to the newspapers and maintains garden shelves 
in the libraries. 


Ohio Association of Garden Clubs 


HE first annual convention of the Ohio Association of 

Garden Clubs was held at Columbus, October 7 and 8, 
with 325 delegates in attendance. The two-day program 
included meetings devoted to all phases of garden club activity 
with speakers of prominence discussing topics of interest to 
garden club members. A banquet, honoring Governor George 
White and Martin L. Davey of Kent, Ohio, and a luncheon, 
with Judge Florence Allen of the Ohio Supreme Court as 
guest of honor, featured the program. A tour of interesting 
gardens in Columbus and vicinity, followed by a reception at 
the Governor's mansion, concluded the convention activities. 
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Garden Club Program for November 


Subject: Transplanting Trees and Shrubs. 

References: ‘‘The Book of Shrubs,’ by Alfred C. Hottes: 
‘Transplanting Trees and Shrubs,’’ U. S. Farmer's Bulletin 
1591 (U. S.’D. A., Washington, D. C.); “Hardy Woody 
Plants,’’ Extension Bulletin 267, Massachusetts State College, 
Amherst, Mass.; and ‘‘Hardy Shrubs,’’ Special Bulletin. 154, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Procedure: It is recommended that trees and shrubs be 
transplanted in the Fall from mid-New England, mid-New 
York and the Great Lakes south, and as far west as eastern 
Texas and eastern Kansas, and along the Pacific coast. The 
Massachusetts and Michigan bulletins contain lists of suitable 
woody plants. Supplement these with catalogues. The follow- 
ing questions are answered in the above references. They may 
serve as an outline for a paper to be read by one of the mem- 
bers, or individual members may each be given one question 
upon which to report. 

Most trees and shrubs can be Fall planted with a few 
notable exceptions. What are they? How late may trees and 
shrubs be moved? What are the advantages of Fall planting? 
Disadvantages? Briefly describe the necessary steps in planting. 
What are the four principal causes of death among trans- 
planted woody plants? Explain what is meant by ‘“‘heel in”’; 
of what use is this practice? If nursery stock appears to be dry 
when unpacked, how should it be treated? When is staking 
of woody plants necessary? Describe how done? When and 
how should mulching be done? Why should native plants not 
be collected? What shrubs give best Fall color; best fruit; best 
for birds; best for rock gardens? 

Discussion: Members’ experiences under the leadership of 
the chairman. 

Exhibit: Cut branches of shrubs in fruit arranged in the 
most natural manner. Decision by blind ballot. 


Book for the Month 


‘‘Adventures in a Suburban Garden,’ by Louise Beebe 
Wilder. Recommended by Horticulture for review and club 
discussion this month. 


Garden Club Forums in Ohio 


ARDEN clubs in the principal cities in Ohio are uniting 
to concentrate their efforts. The Forum of the Garden 
Clubs of Greater Cleveland has just been formed, consisting 
of 26 garden clubs in Cleveland and vicinity. Mrs. Kermode 
F. Gill is president of the Forum with Mrs. Walter Kinder as 
secretary. Ihe presidents of these 26 member clubs meet the 
first Monday morning of every month to discuss various prob- 
lems of Cleveland relating to beautification of highways, 
parks, elimination of bill boards, conservation, civic work, 
planting among school children, etc. With one exception, 
these clubs are members of the Garden Club of Ohio. Similar 
forums have been organized in other cities including Youngs- 
town with 15 clubs, and Akron with 12 clubs. The Garden 
Club of Ohio supplies lecturers for these forums on Garden 
Club of Ohio days, six of which during the last Summer 
were attended by nearly 2,000 members. 


Kansas Associated Garden Clubs 


EMBERS of the Kansas Associated Garden Clubs point 
with pride to the fact that they have founded a large 
municipal rose garden in Topeka. The garden itself covers 
five and one-quarter acres of land. Fifteen thousand rose 
bushes were used in planting it. Another ambitious under- 
taking of the Association has been the establishing of a rock 
garden, an acre and one-half in extent. Kansas City, Mo., also 
has a municipal rose garden, in the founding of which the 
association assisted. 
The state of Kansas has now been divided into regions and 


a vice-president has been appointed to take charge of each one. | 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


PEONIES -  IRISES - LILACS 


If you do not know the modern 


LILAC 


You should become acquainted 


Some outstanding kinds 


LEON GAMBETTA—double, rosy lilac 

MME. A. BUCHNER—double, rose shaded mauve 
MISS E. WILLMOTT—double white 
MONGE—single, purple red 

LUCIE BALTET—single, old rose 


5 year old plants—$5.00 each 


ALEXANDER MICHIE 
Manager 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 
Owner 











IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


Did you see our exhibit at the Boston Iris Show, June 5-6? Apparently the 
judges considered it pretty good because they awarded it a GOLD MEDAL. Yes, 
and judging by letters received and the hundreds of people who visited our 
grounds during the next few days, it seems to have been considered a good dis- 
play. Be that as it may, the varieties shown are listed in our catalogue which is 
sent to all who ask for it. We aim to give GOOD VALUE and prompt careful 
service but will NOT send out inferior stock at cut prices. 100 Iris, at least 27 
varieties (not labeled) $5.00. 12 Iris, 12 Delphiniums, 6 Peonies (not labeled) 
$5.00. Delphinium seed from selected blooms, large pkt. 50 cts. Peonies and Del- 
phiniums are now in flower; visitors welcome. 








‘BEDFORD GROWN” 


Trees, Shrubs and Plants 


Make Friends and Succeed Everywhere 


Send for Price List 


THE NEW ENGLAND NURSERIES 


GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Concord Road Bedford, Mass. 


¥ 
(Where Your Father Purchased) 

















H. L. FROST & CO. 
ARLINGTON, MASS. 
MOVES 
LARGE TREES 


REASONABLY — EFFICIENTLY 
PRUNING SURGERY INSECT CONTROL 
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SPRAYING 


UNDER THE LEAVES 





Spraying Under the Leaves 
The most important place to spray 


THE H. LENOX MISTY SPRAYER MFG. CO. 


3 EAST 14th STREET 


Pretty soon you will take your plants 
indoors. This sprayer is essential. It 
sends a fine mist under the leaves. 
Prevents insects breeding, helps in- 
door plants to bloom and that’s 
what you want. 


A cake of tobacco soap to make a 
spray solution will come with the 
sprayer free. 


Price, $1.00 Postpaid 


We can take our hats off for this one. 
A letter from Mr. L. BURROWS, Pres. 
Niagara Falls Bridge Co., Albion, N. Y. 

Lenox Sprayer Co. 

Your ietter together with Flower Sprayer 
to Hon. Judge I. S. Signor, has been 
handed over to me. I enclose N. Y. draft 
for Sprayer already received and 3 more. 

Kindly send by mail or express as you 
may choose. LUZERNO BURROWS, Pres. 


ANOTHER ;—READ IT! 


I received my Lenox Plant Sprayer and 
several of my friends would like one. Can 
you make it an object for me to order a 
dozen or more? Please reply by return 
mail, because the people would like to have 
them as soon as they can get them. 

Everybody thinks the Sprayer “JUST 
THE THING.” 

(Miss) Julia A. Small, Weeks Mills, Me. 


NEW YORE, N. Y. 








CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS Member: I of 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 
Plants for the Home Window 
Lovely Colors and Kinds 
Come and Make Your Selections 


OLIVE BELCHES 


SAM P. NEGUS 


Landscape Architect 
16 Arlington Street, BOSTON 


Office: Telephone KEN more 4863 
Garden: 8 Penniman Road, Brookline 
Telephone ASP inwall 3453 





“A LITTLE BOOK 
ABOUT ROSES” 


A complete Rose catalog on the care and selec- 
tion of the ‘‘cream’’ of outdoor varieties. 
When requesting free copy please mention 
this publication. 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose Specialists for 28 Years 


Box 45 Fair Lawn, N. J. 





REGAL LILY BULBS 


2 to 5 blossoms in 1932 
$2.00 per dozen 


GEORGE L. RICE 
Fitchburg, Mass. 





COSMOS, Early Express 
Crimson 
Pink 
White 


Gloria, Deep Rose 


MARIGOLD, Giant African 
Lemon (All Double) 

VERBENA grandiflora 
Lavender Glory 


Pinkie, Light Rose Pink 


Mixed Colors, exquisite 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 





Partial List Novelties for 1932 


We Are Now Booking Orders for These Worthwhile Items 
FLOWER SEEDS 


DELPHINIUM, Annual (Chinesis) 
Cambridge Blue, Rich Clear Blue 
LARKSPUR, Giant Imperial 


eee eee eee eee ee eee eer seers eeees 


Peach Blossom, Light Pink 


SHIRLEY POPPY, Double Begonia Flowered 
Sweet Briar, Wild Rose Pink 


ZINNIA, Cut and Come ‘Again TRELTPTUELATELE LLL. 


BULBS 
BEGONIA, Tuberous Rooted, Hanging Basket Type 


Ask for free, illustrated catalogue describing our complete list of novel- 
ties and standard varieties; garden supplies of all kinds. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


Ea. 50c; Doz. 5.00 


Boston, Mass. 











Please mention “Horticulture” when writing advertisers 
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| During the last season the garden clubs have held regional 
| meetings in different parts of the state. A garden club day was 
| held at the Topeka State Fair and the results were very grati- 
| fying with over 1,000 members present. A garden school was 
| held at the state college in which 171 persons registered from 
38 cities and two states other than Kansas. 


‘Toledo Wild Flower Garden 


LTHOUGH the Toledo Garden Club is limited to 30 
members its influence has been widespread. The prin- 
cipal project of the club has been the Toledo Wild Flower 
Garden, which is located on three acres donated by the park 
system in the heart of the beautiful Ottawa Park. In estab- 
lishing this garden the club has been assisted by a local natu- 
ralist, the Park Board, and a generous response by all classes 
of citizens. The garden has grown in beauty and scientific 
usefulness to the school children and the people of Toledo. 

A fine suite of rooms in a down-town office building was 
donated to the club as a headquarters for its charitable work. 
Every day the club made and donated garments and comfort- 
ables, as well as gifts of money to relieve the needy. The club 
also financed and planted the grounds around the Crippled 
Children’s Home and Hospital with gifts from their own 
gardens. Only plants that would appeal to children were used 
and the work was conducted under the supervision of a land- 
scape architect. In order to extend the garden club movement, 
new clubs have been organized in Toledo and its suburbs and 
a forum is now in the process of organization. 





James River Garden Club 


HE major project for the coming year of the James River 
Garden Club, member of the Garden Club of Virginia, is 
to be the laying out and planting of the grounds of the New 
Home for Incurables. This home is located in a grove of trees 





near the border of a small but beautiful lake. The garden club 
has secured the services of a landscape architect to make the 
design. The gardens as planned will be in the shape of a fan, 
focusing in a small pool at the end near the house. Walks 
radiate from this pool. English laurels, holly, dogwood, 
azaleas, crepe myrtle, box bushes, and climbing roses are 
among the plant materials being used to beautify the grounds. 
The committee in charge of this work is under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. John L. Patterson. 


Garden Clubs in Alabama 


HE garden club movement in Alabama is centered chiefly 








in Birmingham, where 17 clubs within the city have 
organized to form the Birmingham Federation of Garden 
Clubs. The principal activity of this federation has been a 
series of flower shows, three being held each year. This Fall 
and Winter a series of free lectures by outstanding authorities 
will be given. Help has been furnished other communities in 
the state to organize clubs and a number of lectures by 
officers of the federation have been delivered in these 
communities. 


Rose Testing in Georgia 


ev is becoming more and more the fashion among garden 
clubs to establish test gardens. Much benefit can be derived 
from such a garden because plants vary greatly in their adap- 
tability to soils and climatic conditions. This is especially 


| true of roses, varieties of which frequently present difficulties 


when grown in parts of the country distant from the 
distributor. 

The garden division of the West End Civic Club of At- 
lanta, Ga., is now making a thorough study of the new roses. 
At the beginning of the season each member chose one or 
more varieties of the latest introductions as her study for the 
season. These roses were planted last Spring in the members’ 
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PLANT 


TREES NOW 


November planting pays. It is 
the ideal time for deciduous 
trees, shrubs or vines, as they 
will become established before 
Winter and the early start in 
the Spring permits an uninter- 
rupted growth. 

Send for the Princeton Handbook, 
listing over a thousand varieties 


of hardy ornamentals. 


PRINCETON 
NURSERIES 


Princeton, New Jersey 


Boxwood 


After years of search, many rare, 
old specimens of fine Box have 
been assembled in the Conwell 
Gardens for your selection for 
Fall plantings. 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Milton, Delaware 




















HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
ast Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 








The Aiken Nurseries 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 


Send for The Book of 
HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Latest, most complete catalog. Shows 

, ,Various artistic planting plans for 

¥y your home. Choice of everv variety. 

f (| Over 100 pictures — 50 in full color. 

#69 Enclose for book — refunded on 
“2, first order. 


mS. D. HILL NURSERY CO. Sven! 
willy t Growers in America —_ 
= ea 317 Dundee, Ill. 

















SEND FOR OUR NEW 
FALL CATALOG 


Perennials for Fall Planting 
9 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 





FOR HARDY STOCK 
Send to 
New England's Coldest Nursery 
May We Send Our Catalog? 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 
Dept. H BARRE, VT. 
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gardens. A complete record was kept of the roses, the informa- 
tion being filed in a record index. The record shows where the 
plants were purchased, the time of planting, the kind of 
fertilizer used and how often it was applied, when and the 
kind of spray or dusts used, date and number of blooms, loca- 
tion of garden, and so forth. By following this system, the 
garden club is getting a long way toward knowing which 
new roses are satisfactory in its location. 


Meeting of the lowa Garden Clubs 


N important meeting of the Federated Garden Clubs of 
Iowa is to be held at Ames on November 13 in connec- 
tion with the program of the state horticultural society. 
The activities of the day will consist of an address at 11 by 
an English lady, Dr. Rayner. At the luncheon hour there 
will be an informal discussion of garden matters. From 1:30 
to 4:30 the program will consider only one important item, 
namely the “Beautification of Highways.’’ Mr. Fred White, 
chief engineer of the Highway Commission, Professor P. H. 
Elwood, head of the Department of Landscape Architecture, 
Mrs. Harry Rollins of Des Moines, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Highway Beautification, both for the Federated Garden 
Clubs and the Women’s Club, Mrs. J. E. Stewart of Des 
Moines and Mr. I. T. Bode, Extension Forester of Ames, will 
lead the discussion. 


Garden Club in Reno 


ENO, Nev., is represented by the Garden Gate Club, the 
only garden section in the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The club was organized with ten charter members but 
has now increased to a total of 24. Meetings are held monthly 
at the homes of members, except in May and August which 
months are left open for garden visitation. Two members 
undertook a junior garden contest in one of the schools which 
proved very successful. A garden department has recently been 
established in the Twentieth Century Club. 


Landscape Lectures in Boston 


HE Cambridge School of Domestic Architecture and 

Landscape Architecture in Cambridge, Mass., will have a 
series of lectures in the ballroom of the Junior League on 
Marlborough Street, Boston, on Thursday afternoons at 3:30. 
On November 19, Professor Kenneth John Conant of Har- 
vard University will take for his subject ‘“The Parthenon and 
Santa Sophia.’’ On December 3, Richard K. Webel, now on 
the faculty of the School of Landscape Architecture at Har- 
vard, will lecture on ‘Gardens of the Italian Renaissance,’’ as 
an expression of the new spirit of the Reformation, and an 
escape from Feudalism. On January 7 Professor Jean Jacques 
Haffner of the School of Architecture of Harvard University 
will discuss ‘“New Era Gardens for New Era Houses.”’ 


Garden Club Publications 


Bulletin of the National Council of State Garden Club Federations. 
Editor, Mrs. Fred Joel Swift, Nyack, N. Y. 

Bulletin of the Garden Club of America (Bi-monthly) 

Editor, Mrs. T. H. B. McKnight, 1615 Twenty-first St., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Nantucket, Mass. 

Garden Glories (Published bi-monthly by the Garden Club of IIli- 
nois) 

Editor, Mrs. O. W. Dynes, Hinsdale, III. 

Garden Gossip (Published bi-monthly by the Garden Club of Vir- 
ginia) 

Editor, Mrs. Joseph G. Walker, Woodberry Forest, Va. 

Garden Greetings (Published quarterly by the Garden Club of Ohio 
at 2178 Harcourt Drive, Cleveland) 

The Garden Path, official publication of the Ohio Association of 
Garden Clubs (published quarterly at 1593 Manchester Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio) 

Wisconsin Horticulture, official organ of the Wisconsin Garden Club 
Federation (published monthly at the Washington Building, 
Madison, Wis.) 

New Jersey Gardens, official bulletin of the Federated Garden Clubs 
of New Jersey (published monthly at Madison, N. J.) 

News of the Federated Garden Clubs of Maryland. Quarterly. 

Mrs. G. Pitts Raleigh, 4321 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
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RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS AND 
AZALEAS 


We can supply both collected and 
nursery-grown plants of the above 


in any quantities and sizes. 

Orders booked now for Fall and 
Spring shipments. 
LINVILLE NURSERIES 
North Carolina 


Ask for Price List 


Linville 


Address all communications to— 
L.A. aad P.J.A. BERCKMANS, Associates 
Washington Road, Augusta, Georgia 





Wilson’s Evergreen 
Barberries 


Hardy—Introduced by E. H. Wilson 
Order Now for Spring Planting 


Berberis gagnepaini — Black Bar- 
berry variety with graceful, arching 
branches, leaves narrow, green. 
15-18"—B & B—$1.50 each 
Berberis julianae— Wintergreen Bar- 
berry — Green shiny foliage, one of 
the best. 4-in. pot. ....... $1.00 each 
Berberis triacanthophora — Three- 
spine Barberry — One of the most 
graceful of the Evergreen Barberry. 
4-in. pot. $1.00 each 
| each (3 in all) for $3.00 


Cytisus nigricans—Spike Broom for 
Spring delivery in 3” pots, $1 each 


See July 15 “‘Horticulture,”” p. 307 


LE-MAC Nurseries 


Growers of Rare Shrubs 
HAMPTON VIRGINIA 





Rare Rhododendrons 


My Fall list, embracing about 75 
sorts the majority of which are 
new to the American trade, will be 
yours for the asking. 


JOS. B. GABLE Stewartstown, Pa. 








Quality Stock 
At Fair Prices 
Since 1878 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 











HICKS RELIABLE 
TREES AND PLANTS 


Catalogues and full information 
on request. 


HICKS' NURSERIES 


BOX E WESTBURY, NEW YORK 








VANCOUVER 


Flowering Trees of the Orient 
Rare Shrubs, Lilacs 
Fifty-seven Best French Hybrids 
listed, we pay the freight. 

New Catalog on Request 


B. O. CASE & SONS 
WASHINGTON 
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TROLLIUS 
LEDEBOURI 


Finest of the Globe flowers. 


Splendid glowing orange. Blooms 


in June and in Autumn. Three 
feet high. 
Plant in Autumn 
12 for $5 100 for $35 
AMY HORE 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
Grower of Hardy Perennial Plants 


SOOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 











HARDY CACTI 


Four varieties of Hardy Cacti for the sunny 
rock garden. Will stand thirty degrees be- 
low zero. 

One each 4 varieties $1.00, 3 of each $2.50 
Interesting catalog of natives, perennials, 
and rock garden plants free on request. 


W. A. TOOLE of Garry-Nee-Dule 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN 





25,000 of Crassula Arborescens 


100 1000 
Flats, Strong Stock ....... $6.00 $50.00 
2% inch, Very good ....... 8.00 75.00 
2%, Ready for 3inch..... 10.00 90.00 


Cash With Order Please 


ALPHONSE GRASSEY 
Natick 


Mass. 


) CACTI” 950 
(RARE SPECIMENS) 








1 HESE 10 cacti are all good sizes, varie- 
gated, and will include A. Pentagonus 
(Night Bloomer, Variegated Aloe, Spine- 
less). And others you will appreciate. 
" Package of rare seeds Free. Desert Plant 
WV) Co., Station A, Box 95, El Paso, Texas. 



















Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 


THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 











BOSTON - - MASS. 
Old garden varie- 
ties of June flower- 


Old Roses 
ing and monthly 


roses. True old lavender. Varieties of 
old iris. Prices on request. 


MRS. FRANK LYON 
Calvert Co. Lusby, Maryland 


HOLIDAY GREENS 


for Discriminating Tastes 





Sprays of assorted choice ever- 
greens, cones, and berries for in- 
terior decoration through the 


holidays. 

These unusual things also make 
charming Window, Door, and 
Table Wreaths. 

Individual preference and require- 
ments fulfilled. 

Write for Descriptive Price List 
EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
HOLLISTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Using Intermediate Irises Effectively 


HERE should be more intermediate irises in our gardens. 
Some now to be obtained have fresh, clear color and grow 


vigorously and they combine well with numbers of other | 


Spring flowers that bloom at the same time. In planning com- 
binations it seems as if we always forget to mention the back- 
ground and, at the time the intermediate irises are in flower, 
we have many fascinating plants that can make excellent dis- 
tances for the picture. Suppose we use such charming subjects 
as late-flowering Japanese cherries or the crabapple Malus 
zumt or even quince or Baldwin apple-trees. Combinations of 
blues with pale yellows are not difficult and the introduction 
of pale pinks to the lower plane of the picture is done with 
tulips, among which there are dozens to choose. 


But there are more than flowering-trees and shrubs to con- 
sider, for we have many creepers available. Clematis montana, 
with Silver Moon rose foliage, makes a good foil for the 
irises Fritjof and Soledad, while the tulip Amber Crown will 
complete this planting very well. In front of a mauve Wisteria 
chinensis why not put the irises Dolphin (blue), Soledad 
(yellow), pale bronze pansies and the gray-green of young 
cornflowers which were sown the previous July? 

Then, a white Wisteria multijuga, which will be in bud 
but decorative with its long, hanging racemes of unopened 
creamy flowers, would be attractive behind pale yellows and 
blues, particularly if it clambered on an old, brick wall gone 
a dull pink with age. Here one could use Primavera and 
Nymph, one pale yellow, the other a shade darker, one with 
drooping falls, the other sprightly and spreading. Narcissus 
Cheerfulness, being a late bloomer, would still be in flower, 
as would be the dwarf-bearded iris Schneekuppe. The early 
iris Lobelia in this combination and with the yellow tulip 
Gesnertana ixioides and a mauve (not magenta) Phlox subu- 
lata, I believe it would be a satisfying thing to most people. 

An akebia vine, which has interesting five-fingered foliage 
and somber, brick-brown flowers, can make a good back- 
ground for Scilla campanulata Blue Queen, the iris Soledad 
and white violets. The white of the violets will not be too 
glaring or spoil the soft effect. The foliage of tree-peonies is 
often blue-green with red edges. It contrasts well with such a 
rich red-purple as that of the iris Kochi: Phlox divaricata 
helps pull the combination together. I like the iris Charmant 
with Phlox divaricata and Soledad behind with a mat of 
Eclipse (red-purple) in front. Again, Dolphin and Soledad 
with forget-me-nots, pale bronze pansies and large mounds of 
hollyhock leaves are not to be despised. 

[ like sedum to front a planting of irises Grandee (pale 
cream), Glee (light yellow), Zua (crinkled gray-white) 
with tulips Rev. Ewbank and the pink Flamingo in the rear, 
or it might be used with the pale yellow of Primavera, ‘‘steel 
blue’’ pansies and the tulip Hammer Hales. A plant or two 
of forget-me-nots would help this group, as would the light 
brown of young, unfurling sensitive fern fronds. 

Startling as such combinations may seem on paper, they 
will not be regretted when tried. If lucky enough to have a 
bush of Kolkwitzia amabilis, one may put the irises Nymph, 
Dorothea and Chief before it, for the delicate young green of 
the beauty bush makes a delightful frothy background. Then 
one may edge his border with a mat of pink Veronica rupes- 
tris. You can put a patch of a tall blue iris such as Mary 
Barnett, Princess Beatrice at one side of the plantation and 
between the intermediate irises and the kolkwitzia. Then you 
will have later a sea of dancing pink flowers behind, a break- 
ing wave of crisp, glistening, shimmering blue in front. 
Should you decide there are too many straight leaves in this 
group a long-spurred columbine with pale yellow flowers will 
solve the problem. 

—Ethel Anson S. Peckham. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Autumn Catalogue 
offers a complete assortment of the Bulbs, 


Plants and Seeds which should be planted 
during the Fall for Spring blooming. 





Also the beautiful Roses which we have 
prepared specially for Fall planting. 


For a free copy mention this publication 
and be sure to address Dept. T-1. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Rare Seeds for Fall Planting 


JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES: 
Prunus serrulata, Oriental Cherry: Pink 6(c 
oz.; $1.75 % lb. White $1.00 oz.; $2.80 
% |b. Crimson $1.00 0z.; $2.80 %4 Ib 
Prunus yedoeasis, Yoshino Cherry: 80c o7 
$2.40 % Ib. 
Helleborus niger, Christmas Rose 
% oz.; $2.00 oz. 
Lemoine’s White flowered Delphinium, $1.35 pkt 


25¢ pkt.; 65¢ 


We carry a line of choice Azalea and Rhododendron 
seeds. Ask for list of these. 


F. W. SCHUMACHER 
Tree Seeds, Rare Ornamental Seeds 


P. O. Box 131 Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


VILLAGE GARDENS, INC. 
Village St., Marblehead, Mass. 


Field grown perennials and nur- 
sery stock. Landscape service. 
Gardens designed and planted by 


JULIA B. INGALLS, Architect 














Choice Wild Flowers 


Plant now for qenty a Ses bloom. Fine 
D tor shaded roc’ 
3 Treat Lilies, 4 3 Jack, in the Pul- 
t, 2 red Trillium, 2 Mertensia 
iginica, 4. Wild "Solumbine. 2 
enhsir Fern, 3 Hepatica, 2 








$3.00, F. 0.8. indiana 
Free catalog and Fall 
Planting List 


' WAKE ROBIN FARM 
W.H. Wood indiana, Pa. 








LATTER'S 


INIUM 


D 
UPERB 


Plants—Fine typical Wrexham clumps 
Selected, $10 doz. — In mixture, $5 doz. 
Orders taken for Spring shipment 
Seeds—Only a few left—$1 packet 
Vv. O. B. SLATER Fairhaven, Mass. 
Delphinium Specialist 


Member: American Delph. Soc., British Delph. Soc. 





HARDY PERENNIAL 
SEEDLINGS 


PANSY PLANTS—Our strain of Pansies is 
absolutely the finest strain on the market. 
60 CENTS PER 100. $4.00 PER 1,000. 
All kinds of Hardy Perennial and Rock 
Garden Plants. Send for list. 


J. C. SCHMIDT 


Bristol Pennsylvania 





Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 
Send for 1931 Catalogue 
WESTON NURSERIES 
PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 


UNCOMMON PLANTS FOR 
ROCK GARDENS 
Pot-Grown in Quantity 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
HOLLISTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Catalogue Upon Request 
Special Discount to Garden Club Members 
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RARE IRISES 


For Continuous Flowers 
from Spring to Frost 

6 Lovely Dwarfs. They fol- 
low the Crocus in bloom. 

6 Unusual early flowering 
“Intermediates,” following 
the Dwarfs in flower. 

3 Early Tall Bearded Aristo- 
crats. A New race that 
blossoms from two to three , 
weeks ahead of the regular Iris season. 

5 Magnificent Tall Bearded Iris. 

4 Gorgeous Japanese Iris. Some as large 
as dinner plates. They flower after the 
Tall Bearded Tris. 

6 Siberian Iris. Many consider them the 
finest of all Iris. 

2 Hardy Pogocyclus 
and Rare. 

1 Autumn Kinag— 


Total 33 choice plants all labelled, 
no two alike, my selection, $7.00. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 


Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 


Hybrids. Beautiful 


-Fall Bloomer, FREE. 


Box B 








THE 
100 BEST IRIS 


Considered in the balance of 
common sense are listed in 


An Iris Lovers' Catalog 


The most complete analysis 
of the modern Iris in print. 
A Review of over 1500 varie- 
ties is a feature of this com- 
pilation. 

SCHREINER'S IRIS GARDENS 


RIVERVIEW STA., ST. PAUL, MINN. 














Long’s Gladiolus 
Bulbs 
At Digging Time Prices 


Many new and outstanding varieties 
Write for special Fall price list now ready 


J. D. LONG, Boulder, Colorado 


Especially Recent 
AMERICAN INTRODUCTIONS 


Catalogue Upon Request 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
WEST HARTFORD CONN. 








ses Seeetts 
Peonies sera se 22° 


One heavy root of each for $4.00 


6 Lilium Candidum ............+- $2.50 
6 Lilium Begale ........ccccccces 2.50 
6 Hybrid Delphiniums ............ 3.00 
OPO OOF oa incense 656064400604 5% 6.50 


I. S. HENDRICKSON 


Box F Jamesport, L. I., N. Y. 








The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Issue a catalog each year containing 
NEW INTRODUCTIONS 
and a critical selection of 
Bh VARIETIES 
STURTEVANT 
WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 








SIX CHOICE PEONIES 


Our selection of six different named va- 
rieties, all one-year roots, labeled; in- 
cluding white, light pink, deep pink, 
and red shades: early and late blooming. 
(Value $5 or more)—for $4 
(Parcel Post 30c extra) 


GRAY & COLE ward Hill, Mass. 
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The Brilliant Horned Poppies 


OR brightening up a dull, out-of-the-way corner or for | 


filling a large gap in the border, few plants excel the 
glaucium poppies. Flowers and foliage are both of exceptional 
beauty, the manner of growth is attractive, and even the long 
seed pods are decorative. To be seen at their best they should 
be given plenty of room and they always show to good ad- 
vantage on a slope. The lowest of the large crinkled blue- 
gray hairy leaves lie flat upon the ground and form a wide 
circular mat. From this rises the leafy flower-stalk bearing 
long pointed buds, each enclosed by a stiff, hairy ‘“‘poppy- 
cap."’ The cap divides in half and releases the lovely large 
four-petaled flower of glistening orange, yellow or scarlet, 
often dark-blotched at the base with a band of yellow sepa- 
rating the spot from the rest of the petal. 

The horned poppies do well in poor soil if it is not heavy. 
In a mixture of sand and humus they become the size of 
bushes. Good drainage is necessary. The plants are biennial 
but are satisfactory treated as annuals. They grow quickly, 
and the seed, which germinates readily, can be sown where it 
is to remain. In cold climates I have had success in sowing the 
seeds in paper pots (two or three seeds to the pot), sinking 
them in the greenhouse bench, and upon the coming of 
warmer weather thinning to one plant to a pot and placing 
the pots in their permanent positions. Glauctum flavum is a 
self yellow; G. tricolor has orange flowers with dark blotches; 
Sutton’s scarlet has brilliant orange-scarlet flowers. 


—Lester Rowntree. 


Carmel, Calif. 


Pussy Willows in the Garden 


b geex great fluffy pussy willows, so much admired in florists’ 
windows late in Winter, can be enjoyed by any home 
owner who has a place in the garden large enough for one 
shrub. The florists do not give the pussy willows a special 
treatment to make the catkins large. Instead, the secret is 
found in selecting the right kind, namely, the French pussy 
willow, Salix caprea. This shrub is hardy and is very easy to 
grow. Plants may be set out as individual specimens, as back- 
ground shrubs or as tall hedges, in which case set the plants 
four feet apart. 

The long branches of pussy willow can be forced indoors 
beginning in January. When the catkins come into bloom 
they will, of course, be quite long, but usually they are pre- 
ferred in the bud or catkin stage. In this condition they make 
cheerful Winter bouquets. They may be used either alone or 
in combination with greenhouse flowers, forced bulbs and 
mixed bouquets. Considering the small cost of a few plants 
there is no reason why any home gardener may not enjoy 
fresh cut pussy willows from his own place. 


The Proper Way to Plant a Tree 


ANY deciduous trees will be set out this month. They 

should be set at about the same level at which they 
stood in the nursery, and the soil which is placed about the 
roots should always be the top soil, which is the most fertile. 
The soil which came from the bottom of the excavation may 
be placed on top. Good planting requires the careful working 
of the soil in and about the roots so that no air pockets will 
remain. Oftentimes the use of a blunt stick is indicated, al- 
though sometimes nothing seems to suffice but the use of the 
hand. The earth can be washed in around the roots, often- 
times, by an application of water with the hose while the 
earth is being restored, and it is important to make a little 
basin around the trunk rather than mounding up the earth, 
so that water will not drain away. These directions answer 
equally well for ornamental and for fruit trees. 
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Choice and Interesting 


HARDY BULBS 


Each 
LILIUM centifolium $5.00 
Giganteum Himalaié¢um, very 
large 4.00 
martagon Dalmaticum 3.00 
Pardalinum giganteum, grand 
novelty 2.00 
princeps 2.00 
Sargale (Sargentiae X regale) 2.00 
sulphureum $1.75-$2.50 
umbellatum Golden Fleece 1.50 
. 8 Darkest of all 1.50 
7 = Prince of Wales 1.50 
Washingtonianum, large home 
grown 1.00 
EREMURUS—Extra heavy flowering 
roots. 
Bungei 1.00 
Elwesianus 4.00 
as albus 5.00 
Himalaicus 3.00 
Him-Rob 5.00 
robustus 4.00 
Tubergeni 5.00 
NARCISSUS—Rock garden gems. 

Each Doz. 
bulbocodium conspicuus $.40 $4.00 
cyclamineus 50 5.00 
canaliculatus .75 
Johnstoni Queen of Spain .50 5.00 
minimus .50 
triandrus albus 30 3.00 
William Goldring 35 3.50 

IRIS 
“reticulata Cantab 50 4.00 
Wedgewood 30 8.00 
TULIPA 


Persica 50 6.00 


Many other new, rare and choice 
bulbs will be found in our price list 
mailed for the asking. 


We now have 150 varieties of hardy 
roses suitable for Fall plantings. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front Street at Federal, Weymouth, Mass. 


Gladiolus Bulbs 
and Bulblets 





of the newer and choicer varieties 
ready for delivery after November 
first, at the lowest possible prices. 


Be sure to write for our Fall Whole- 
sale List before purchasing. 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 
New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 

3eautiful South African 


GRO plants, bulbs and succu- 


lents from seed. Send $5.00 fur eight 
packets of seeds stating your prefer- 
ence, or apply for catalogue to 
WAVERDALE SEEDS AND BULBS 
(DE MOLE & KISCH) 





Private Bag, Maritzburg, Natal, So. Africa 








* Best budest 


SEEDS 


BULBS 


Illustrated Catalogues. on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS TESTED SEEDS 


INC. 


” Seed & Bulb RYT cialists 
59 and6!l PARK ACE 


NEW YORKCITY 
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Save your 


plants, shrubs and 
evergreens from the 


costly ravages of destructive insect 
pests by spraying frequently and 
thoroughly with Wilson’s O. K. 
Plant Spray, the nationally recog- 
nized standard insecticide. Recom- 
mended by officers and members of 
the Garden Club of America. 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spras 


everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer canne 
supply your requirements 





Wilson’s Awinc Pyrethrum Spray 


Non-poisonous, highly concentrated PYRETHRUM 
spray. Easily controls more resistant type of in- 
sect such as Mexican Bean Beetle, Japanese Beetle, 
Red Spider, Rose Chafer, Cabbage Worm, White 
Fly, etc. Complete, requiring only a dilution with 


water. 
Wilson’s Scale-O 


Now is the time to use Wilson's Scale-O .. . 
the powerful dormant spray so necessary to the 
successful growth of fruit and other trees. Scale-O 
kills Scale insects and eggs—even in Winter. Mixes 
readily in cold water .. . covers very rapidly and 
evenly. 1 Gallon, $2.00; 5 Gallons, $9.00. 


Cindreati 
Dept. E 11 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


OHIO BRANCH FLORIDA BRANCH 
710 E. 113th St. 614 56th St. 
Cleveland West Palm Beach 
CALIFORNIA BRANCH 
245 N. Fries Ave. Wilmington 





STANDARD HOT BED SASH, 3 ft. wide, 
6 ft. long, made to take three or four rows 
of glass, either grooved or made ae gees 
to putty. Redwood, $1.40 each; hite 
Pine, $1.60 each; 25 or more sash, 10 
cents less. Write for circular. Glass, sizes, 
6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14 at $1.90 per 
box, 50 sq. ft. Ten boxes at $1.80. 
Cc. N. ROBINSON & BRO. 


Dept. 29 Baltimore, Md. 





THREE PAMPHLETS 


the 
Horticultural Society, for sale at 


Prepared by Massachusetts 


Horticultural Hall, Boston, as fol- 


lows: 


House Plants and How to 


eo eee 25 cents 
Rock Gardens and What to 

Grow in Them ......... 25 cents 
Grape Culture ........... 10 cents 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check 
or stamps 

















Young man desires position in greenhouse, 
commercial or private. Understands land- 
scape gardening; six years’ experience. 
Completed short courses in Floriculture at 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, also 
Cornell University. Best of references. K. 
V., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, experienced in various branches 
of horticulture, desires position. Graduate 
of 2-year course at M. A. O. Single. Will go 
anywhere. References furnished, Cc. E. 8. 
Care of “‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Situation wanted by a young man with 7 
years’ experience in pot plants and mis- 
cellaneous cut flowers, also with orchids. 
Can furnish the best of references. Address 
J. Carty, 4 Pickman Rd., Salem, Mass. 





HORTICULTURE 


Scotch Roses as Rock Plants 


HE Scotch (Burnet) rose has the smallest leaflets and 

most diffuse twigs of the common introduced roses. It has 
much of the spray effect of the sweet-fern. In the hottest and 
poorest soils it is quite at home. For a rock garden it is usually 
rather tall, for such varieties as altaica, hispida and cestiflora, 
and named forms as Iris, Jupiter and Lady Baillie, reach at 
least three feet. Selected seedlings can be found with an ulti- 
mate height of not over a foot, and by their slow suckering 
habit make little mounds of delicate foliage with rose, red or 
white flowers in early June. Such are Plato, Pythagoras and 
Dominie Sampson, though in rich soil they grow taller than 
one foot. 

Most useful for a rock garden is an old nameless form 
found so far only in deserted farmyards on Cape Cod. The 
stems do not rise above the low grasses, and the small semi- 
double flowers are a dull old-rose color. Such a plant as this 
has value to give variety in a planting among rocks. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


A Useful Annual Campanula 


HE annual Campanula loret has a distinct mission for 

filling temporary vacancies in the flower beds. It is one foot 
(sometimes 18 inches) tall and forms a small spreading bush. 
The flowers are bowl-shaped with pointed petals suggesting 
those of C. tsophylla and are ‘‘campanula’’ blue, that is, 
lavender-blue, the shade of C. carpatica. There is also a desir- 
able white variety. C. lore: is very floriferous, flowering 
when young and keeping up a steady show until spent. If the 
plants are sheared and fed before exhausted, they will gain 
renewed vigor and the blooming period will be lengthened. 
They require sun, rich soil and plenty of moisture. 


—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Calif. 


Gypsophila Dried for Winter 


OUBLE baby’s breath or gypsophila can be dried like 
straw flowers for Winter decoration. The fact is not 
generally known, however, that these dried flowers can be 
freshened and made to look like newly cut blooms. To ac- 
complish this, wrap the dried blooms in a rather heavy moist 
cloth and keep them for half a day in a cool place. Baby’s 
breath freshened in this way can be used very nicely with 
other flowers for Winter decoration. 


Earth Worms and House Plants 


ARTH worms in the soil in which house plants are potted 
are sometimes detrimental to the small rootlets. These 
worms usually come to the surface at night, especially if the 
top soil is moist and they may be destroyed at this time. Lime 
water, made by dissolving a small lump of lime in a pail of 
water, will drive the worms to the surface. Lime water also 
eliminates maggots in the soil. Of course, all such pests would 
not be found in potting soil, if this soil were baked in the oven 
or scalded with hot water before using. 


A Vegetable Which Endures Frost 


a has a very substantial merit as a garden vegetable in 
that it will stand any degree of frost. Indeed, hard freez- 
ing does not seem to affect it at all. One can leave it standing 
in the garden all Winter, and in January or February, when 





the hunger for green growing things refuses longer to be 


stayed upon tin cans, one may wade out into four feet of 
snow, dig out and break off his bouquet of frilly Kale fronds, 
thaw them out in cold water, put them into the pot and enjoy 
the feast. 





NOVEMBER I, 1931 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT 
Gardener and Farmer 


Scientific and practical knowledge. Early training 
England and Scotland. Experienced all landscape 
laying out new, remodeling old estate; making 
formal and flower gardens; also roads, lawns, 
hardy flower borders, removing and planting large 
and small trees, expert grower of choice fruit, 
flowers and vegetables under glass and outside, 
the growing of all farm crops, the proper care of 
cattle, poultry and other stock. Economical, honest 
and obliging. Thorough manager of help. Will 
go anywhere in charge of any size estate. High- 
class references; Scotch, aged 49; married, no 
children. 


P. O. Box 583, Mount Kisco, N .Y. 








Gardener, single, desires position in charge 
of an estate. Has had experience for 15 
years in the growing of annuals, perennials 
and vegetables; also greenhouse and rock 
garden material; has given special atten- 
tion to the growing and care of roses. Oapa- 
ble of taking charge of all branches of 
estate work. Address H. M. 1, Care of “‘Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young woman, graduate of School of Horti- 
culture, Ambler, Pa., seeks a position as 
gardener or greenhouse manager of small 
estate. Experienced manager of glass and 
garden work. References. Please state par- 
ticulars. E. X., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Young man, married, familiar with natural- 
istic work and wild life, as well as formal 
garden work. Formerly with the Maine State 
Department of Horticulture. College man, 
with best of references. Address O. D. 
Bragg, Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





Gardener, greenhouse man. Single, middle 
aged. Scotchman. Expert grower. Life ex- 
perience. References. O. M., Care of “Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young man desires position in greenhouse, 
commercial or private. Understands land- 
scape gardening; four years’ experience. 
Can operate small apiary. Good references. 
Lincoln H. Goff, R. 18 South Street, Taun- 
ton, Mass. 





American gardener and greenhouse man. 
Middle age with life experience growing 
plants and flowers under glass and outside, 
desires a position on a private estate or 
commercial place. Best of references. H. J. 
C., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, greenhouse man. Single, Scotch, 
35, skilled in estate up-keep, plants, shrubs, 
landscape, etc. Honest, dependable. Go 
anywhere. Al references. Moderate pay. 
X. Y. Z., Care of “Horticulture,” Ho - 
tural Hall, Boston. 





Greenhouse man, would like steady posi- 
tion, private or commercial. Six years’ ex- 
perience in both inside and outside work. 
Single, age 26. Best of references, J. G., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Could handle small estate, or 
assistant on large one. 35 years old, mar- 
ried, one child. Best of references. W. F., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Young man wants position with landscape 
architect or gardener. Capable of working 
small estate. & A., Care of “‘Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Head gardener, working superintendent; 
39, married. Experienced in all branches of 
gardening and general upkeep of entire 
estate, open for engagement, excellent ref- 
erences. O. G., Care of ““Horticulture,”’ Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





Scotch gardener—42 years old, 25 years’ 
experience, all branches of estate work. 
Best of references. Married. Three children 
K. J., Care of “Horticulture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





Superintendent. Fully qualified to take 
charge of large estate, including greenD- 
houses. Best of references. M. W., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


1600 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


® 


ANNUAL MEETING 
Sixteenth Floor 
WEDNESDAY 
NOVEMBER 18, 1931 
3:00 P. M. 

After the regular business meeting, there 


will be a Horticultural Forum conducted by 
John C, Wister, Secretary, and David Rust, 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


NOVEMBER 5th to 8th 
Twenty-fourth Annual Autumn Exhibition 
in co-operation with 

The Chrysanthemum Society of America 

at the 
American Museum of Natural History 

77th Street and Central Park West 
New York City 


NOVEMBER [8th 
Monthly Meeting in the Society’s Rooms 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 


Round Table Discussion for the Day: 
“The Chrysanthemum and Its History’’ 
By ARTHUR HERRINGTON 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


Massachusetts Horticultural 


Society 
By 
ALBERT EMERSON BENSON 


Really the story of the rise and develop- 
ment of horticulture in America. 


Written in a popular way and filled with 
human interest. 


Beautifully illustrated and 
many rare portraits. 


An indispensable volume for every garden 


library. 
Price $3.00 


containing 


For Sale by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 





Consultant in Horticulture. 


® 





Come and let us help you 
with your garden problems. 


JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 


Competitive Class for the Day, open to all: 


Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





“One Vase of Chrysanthemums” 
privileges. 
Class on Table Decoration, open to women 


members of the Horticultural Society aa 


of New York only: 


“Arrangement of Tree Branches’’ 











Shrubs, Cones, Berries may be used 


Dues in the Society are $2.00 per year, or $50 for life 
membership, and entitle the member to the following 


1. To be present and vote at all the meetings of the 
Society. 
2. To have personal access to the Library and to bor- 


3. To receive a free ticket to all the exhibitions of the 
Society at which admission is charged. 

4. To receive the Year Book of the Society, and the 
semi-monthly magazine, Horticulture. 

For proposal blanks and any further information, address 

The Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


























Established 36 Years 
Importers 
Shute’s German Peat Moss 
None Better—None More Bulk 
Single Bales $3.00 Delivered 
Philadelphia and Vicinity 
F. O. B. Cars Phila. 


10 bales ..... $1.75 Bale 
eo. gee ae F tie 
50 “ i= CU 


WIZARD BRAND 
Sheep Manure, $3 100 lbs. 
Pulverized Cow Manure, 

$3 100-lb. bag 
Bone Meal, $2.50 100 lbs. 


ASK THE MAN WE SELL 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 














Office 616 W. Upsal St., Phila. Pa. 








3ARDEN RECORD 


PRICE $1.00 
Indexed, Loose-leaf, Water-proof Cover. In- 
dispensable Record for Garden Enthusiasts. 


JEAN HOYT SMITH, Sales Representative 
702 Washington Street, Utica, N. Y. 


Please send postpaid 
ecord, 


Tenclose $.......... 
Name 


ee ee | 





| A Root Cellar for Amateurs 


HE root cellar deserves a word of praise, for it is a great 

comfort on any place. Mine is 20 feet long by 12 feet wide 
and 10 feet deep. The sides are lined with hollow tile (al- 
though boards which have been well tarred will do as well). 
The top is covered with beams which are six by six inches, 
and on this roof a mound of earth is piled, which may be 
planted with vines as a covering. An outlet is made for venti- 
lation by placing a pipe at the far end. There are cement steps 
leading down to double doors facing the southwest, which are 
closed in bad weather and opened when the temperature is 
right. It is an ideal place for storing many types of plants as 
well as bulbs, roots and vegetables during the Winter. 


—Florens De Bevoise. 
Greens Farms, Conn. 


Coming Events 


November 5-8. New York, N. Y. Autumn Exhibition of the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York at the American Museum of Natural 
History. 


November 9. Germantown, Pa. Chrysanthemum Show of the Ger- 


mantown Horticultural Society. 


November 17-18. Portland, Me. Fifth Annual Maine Flower Show 
at the Chamber of Commerce Auditorium. 


March 7-12, 1932. Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia Flower Show, 
associated with The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and the 
Florists’ Club of Philadelphia. 


March 10-14, 1932. Boston, Mass. Spring Flower Exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, in Horticultural Hall. 


March 12-19, 1932. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Show, at the Public Auditorium. 


March 14-21, 1932. New York City. The 19th International Flower 
Show, in Grand Central Palace. 


April 2-10, 1932. Hartford, Conn. Thirteenth National Flower and 
Garden Show of the Society of American Florists, in the Armory. 


Fourth Cleveland Flower 








DON’T BURN YOUR LEAVES 


Dry leaves, mixed with ADCO, turn 
into rich artificial manure. So do stalks, 
vines, weeds, and cuttings from the gar- 
den, straw and cornstalks from the farm. 
Simple and practical. Let us send you 
our interesting booklet. It’s free. 


ADCO, 1704 Ludlow St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





lron 
Garden Benches 


Reproduction of old designs, grape, fern, 
rustic and circular, painted or unpainted. 
Write for photographs and prices. 


PEQUONNOCE FOUNDEY, INC. 
Bridgeport Connecticut 





LOAMAT 


Patent Applied For 
Simplicity in Plant Growth 


LOAMAT TRANSPLANTING POTS, the 
ROOTS grow THROUGH, Light — Sterile — 
Inexpensive —— Encourages early growth. Plants 
remain in ts —— save labor in transplanting. 
ROOT growth NEVER DISTURBED, no wilt- 
ing, invaluable for starting cuttings. 
Per 100 l-in. 2-in. 3-in. 4-in. 5-in. 6-in. 

-75¢ .90¢ $1.15 $1.50 $2.00 $2.70 
LOAMAT LOOSE MULOH, for Flower and 
Vegetable Gardens, Seeding Flats and Potting 
Soil. Light —- Clean — Naturalistic — Fertile. 
BINDS ITSELF TO THE GROUND. 
LOAMAT SHEET MULCH for Flower and 
Vegetable Gardens. Light — Clean — Naturalistic 
—Porous. 
HEAVY LOAMAT, a Base for Growing Grasa. 
An Effective Indoor Decoration used extensively 
as a mat for flower displays and in horticultural 
exhibitions. 
Send $1.00 for trial lot of 100 3-ia Loamat pota, 
or 25c for sample order. 

CIRCULAR and PRICES on request 


Paprex Fibre Company, Danvers, Mass. 








THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR 1931 


A Generous and Unusual Present for a Moderate Outlay 
Be Sure That We Have Your Order Early 


BRECK'S 


Trade Mark Registered 


BRECK’S STANDARD BOWL OF 


“LIBERTY BELLS” 


Solves the problem of having a continuous supply of Lilies-of-the-Valley throughout the entire 
Autumn and Winter. These Standard Bowls are ideal for Christmas, birthday and Easter gifts, or 
for friends who are sick. Unlike cut-flowers or blooming plants they can be shipped at any time, 
regardless of freezing weather. Breck’s Standard Bowls have a refill container (a special feature of 
our own), and, therefore, when the first pips received are through flowering, all that is necessary to 
keep constant bloom in your home is to order refills direct from us. 

Order blanks for refills accompany every shipment, and many customers order refills in lots of 
3, 4,5, and 6, for shipment at stated intervals. Standard Bowls of ‘‘Liberty Bells,’’ planted and ready 
to grow, are packed in special shipping cartons, and, at the prices quoted below, Parcel Post charges 
are paid east of the Mississippi River. 


Standard Bowls may be had in four colors: matt green, mauve-lavender, blue, and rose. ° 
Standard Bowls with Refill complete, $2 postpaid. Standard Refills, $1 postpaid. 
Full cultural directions are packed with every shipment. 


“Liberty Bells,” growing in Breck’s Standard Bowl with the 
refill container, are one of the most ingenious and satisfactory 
horticultural specialties in existence. They come into bloom 
twenty-one to twenty-five days from planting. We ship thous- 
ands and thousands of ‘‘Liberty Bells’’ each year. Everyone 
who grows them loves them. 


FIGURE 1. Shows a bundle of pips as they come from cold storage. 


FIGURE 2. Pictures the refill container and the specially prepared bulb 
fiber in which the pips are planted. 


FIGURE 3. A standard refill. 
FIGURE 4. A Standard Bowl complete, ready for shipment. 


FIGURE 5. A Standard Bowl forced in the dark to the proper stage for 
bringing to the light. 
FIGURE 6. A Breck’s Standard Bowl of “‘Liberty Bells’’ in full bloom. 


ORDER YOURS TODAY ! 


85 State St. 
Boston 
Mass. 





Nurseries 
Lexington 
Mass. 

















